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LIBYA — BUILDING A DESERT ECONOMY 


On 24 December 1951 King Mohamad Idris Al Mahdi Al 
Senussi “joyfully” proclaimed “to the noble people of Libya that in 
fulfillment of their endeavours and of the United Nations resolution 
of 21 November 1949, our beloved country has, with the help of 
God, attained independence.” Never has the United Nations under- 
taken a more difficult task than that of creating within two years a 
state out of three distinct provinces like “islands in an ocean of sand 
separated by several hundreds of miles of desert wastes” and in- 
habited by a people, ninety per cent of whom were illiterate and 
almost none of whom had any administrative experience or technical 
training. 


That such an effort should have been made was the result of 
a confluence of forces—principles of international conduct, nation- 
alism, and the cold war. Both the League of Nations and the United 
Nations had proclaimed the concept of international responsibility 
for less fortunate peoples. Libyan independence became for many 
states the expression of this concept and of the assertion of the 
rights of nationalism. In the competition of the cold war no nation 
could afford to ignore these pressures. The result was independence 
for the three “islands in an ocean of sand” and then a determined 
effort both by the United Nations and by individual countries to 
give the new state some degree of social cohesion, economic ‘stability. 


and political maturity. 


AGNESE N. LOCKWOOD, author of the present article 
and Assistant Editor of International Conciliation, spent two months 
in Libya, traveling through the three provinces and studying the 
efforts to bring the people into tune with modern civilization. Mrs. 
Lockwood made a similar appraisal last year of the Andean Indian 
Programme being carried on under the leadership of the Interna- 


tional Labour Organisation. 
ANNE WINSLOW 


Editor-in-Chief 


March 1957 





Introduction 


ee THE FIELD OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT LIBYA IS A 
special case from almost any point of view. Indeed Libya’s 
value as a case study is precisely that it provides an examination of 
universal poverty in any extreme form . . . where there are no 
sources of power and no mineral resources, where agricultural ex- 
pansion is severely limited by climatic conditions, where capital 
formation is zero . . . where there is no skilled labor supply.’ 


In view of the almost overwhelming complexity of its eco- 
nomic problems, Libya is fortunate indeed to have emerged 
as an independent state at a time when there had developed a 
sense of international responsibility for the dependent and un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world. This new sense of responsibility 
was reflected in the implementation of provisions of the United 
Nations Charter dealing with non-self-governing peoples and with 
trust territories, in the almost kingly role played by the United 
Nations in the creation of new states, and in the global program 
of technical assistance to underdeveloped areas. 


At the time of Libyan independence there was a strong ten- 
dency to assume that formal political independence meant 
freedom and that the right of national groups to this was not to be 
questioned. It is possible’ that when Libya became an independent 
country in 1951, it was mot yet ready to assume the economic 
and political burdens of self-government. It is the only country 
in the world today—recently independent and after a colonial 
history—that has been launched into this new adventure with- 
out having first been tutored in the ways of being a nation. This 
state of affairs has been an impediment to Libyan progress in 


1 Benjamin Higgins, Entrepreneurship in Libya (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Nov. 1956), paper prepared for a collo- 
uium on “Entrepreneurship in the Middle East,” sponsored by the Centers 
for Middle Eastern Studies and for Entrepreneurial History at Harvard Uni- 


versity. 
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many respects, not least among them being that Libya has 
found itself unable to use and assimilate large quantities of tech- 
nical and economic assistance to the degree possible had there been 
a functioning Libyan administration ready to receive the assist- 
ance. There are not enough people in Libya “who can see 
and seize the opportunities for combining the available capital 
with the available resources in new combinations.’”* 


For the time being the coincidence of United Kingdom and 
United States strategic interests and of United Nations responsi- 
bility for the state which it helped create results in a bounteous 
flow of assistance. Receiving all this, Libya, as a child, has de- 
veloped an appetite for a way of life of which it had not dreamed 
five years ago—an appetite now being partially assuaged. What 
will this child, who has still not learned to feed itself, do when its 
nurses are withdrawn as they inevitably must be? The economic 
development funds currently being received by Libya from the 
United States are scheduled to be reduced in 1960 and to cease 
altogether in 1971. United Kingdom assistance agreements will 
expire in 1973, but the sums furnished may be reduced even be- 
fore that date. Present United States and United Kingdom 
assistance is predicated, in large part, on certain strategic and 
political interests and while these interests may dictate a continu- 
ance or even an increase in such funds, it should also be remem- 
bered that the future value of military bases in an era of inter- 
continental missiles can by no means be assumed. The United 
Nations family has only limited resources but global obligations 
which make it difficult to operate large-scale programs in any one 
country, and already some of the participating agencies are be- 
coming restive over the disproportionate amount of funds which 
Libya has received. 


For Libya therefore the, problem of achieving viability is be- 
coming increasingly urgent. Its economic potential is severely 
limited. It may have oil resources; oil has already been found 
across the border in Algeria. Nine foreign oil companies consider 
the prospect sufficiently hopeful to be engaging in extensive 
searches. Aside from this possibility, Libya has a certain agricul- 





2 Ibid. 








tural potential; it has tourist attractions in its climate, beaches, 
and antiquities; and it has its human resources. 


Perhaps the first hurdle to be taken is the creation of a truly 
unified state. Once it was decided to have a state of Libya com- 
prising the three provinces of Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, and the 
Fezzan, a federal solution was politically inevitable. But this 
solution posed problems and was itself symptomatic of the 
different historic, geographic, and ethnic factors which led the 
two main provinces — Cyrenaica and Tripolitania — to resist all 
efforts at centralization and to safeguard their own autonomy.* 


The next hurdle—a problem which Libya shares with its Arab 
neighbors—is the reconciliation of the Koranic tradition with the 
requirements of a modern state. Inherent in Islam is acceptance 
of the will of Allah. However admirable this may be as a philos- 
ophy it inhibits the desire for self-improvement and often results 
in a resistance to new and untrodden paths. Maalish is a word 
which looms large in the Libyan vocabulary. It signifies the all- 
powerful nature of Allah who determines the fate of man and 
against whom all resistance is futile. ‘The school system is rooted 
in a medieval past and has few windows on the present. Learn- 
ing is by rote and the curriculum is centered on the Koran. Even 
though there are now a few modern schools, the total effect of a 
child’s going to school during the day is often nullified in the 
evening when he returns to his house, where the mother knows 
nothing of the outside world. The women—whose place in 
society is one index of the state of that society—are restricted in 
countless ways and thus deprived of the opportunity to learn 
anything of the role that must eventually be theirs. Educational 
opportunities even of the most elementary kind are only just 
opening up and a professional career of almost any nature is vir- 
tually unheard of. For the most part women are confined to 
their houses and when they do venture forth they are heavily 
veiled. Thus the economic and human potential of some half 
the population is forced to lie idle, a situation which is hardly 





8 The map on p. 314 shows no provincial boundaries, these being still un- 
settled. Provincialism remains so strong that people, traveling between the 
provinces, must go through customs and other formalities normally required 
only on crossing international boundaries. 
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conducive to that freedom of thought and action that Libya pro- 
fesses to have as a goal. 


Another of Libya’s difficulties emanates from its position in 
the Arab League of which it became a member after independ- 
ence. Although eager to have close relations with its Arab neigh- 
bors, Libya is faced with conflicting pressures which might easily 
lead to political schizophrenia. The Arab League, led by Egypt 
whose persuasive powers are great and whose proximity to Libya 
is of paramount importance, would presumably be well content 
if Libya were more within the orbit of the League. But Libya is 
possessive of its new independence — independence that is nur- 
tured with the economic aid of foreign countries. Whatever 
balance Libya brings about between these forces, which will be 
manifested by its foreign policy, will require a high degree of 
maturity and statesmanship. 


The Creation of Libya 


These then are the major problems which Libya faces to- 
day. Before examining the projects and programs which various 
bilateral and United Nations agencies are undertaking, it might 
be well to consider how the decision to create an independent 
Libya came to be taken and to examine Libya’s economic, social, 
and political heritage. 


Annex XI of the Italian Peace Treaty provided that the dis- 
position of the former Italian colonies should be decided by the 
Big Four (France, the USSR, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States) “in the light of the wishes and welfare of the 
inhabitants and the interests of peace and security, taking into 
consideration the views of other interested Governments” (italics 


added). 


This reference to “peace and security” was a recognition 
of the fact that the three colonies—Libya, Eritrea, and Somali- 
land—lie beside important sea routes. Libya has a 1,200-mile 
coastline along the Mediterranean and furthermore it had since 
the 1940’s been serving as a military base for the British, becom- 
ing increasingly important to them as their foothold in other parts 
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of the Near East grew more tenuous. In addition there was the 
position of Italy to be considered. 


Visions of an Italian empire as a symbol of Italy’s greatness still 
exert a hold on the imagination of the Italian people. . . . As Italy 
became a battleground in the East-West “cold war,” the question of 
the Colonies and more specifically the respective attitudes taken by 
the Big Four Powers provided an emotionally charged issue with 
which favor could be curried in Italy.* 


Annex XI of the Peace Treaty also stipulated that should 
the Big Four fail to reach agreement within one year the matter 
was to be referred to the United Nations General Assembly. It 
was further provided that “the Four Powers agree to accept the 
recommendation |of the Assembly| and to take appropriate meas- 
ures for giving effect to it.” When the allotted time had expired 
with no agreement in sight the question came before the Assem- 
bly in the autumn of 1948. 


During the opening debates in the Assembly there was fairly 
general recognition that it would be some years at best before 
Libya would be in a position to stand on its own feet. India 
proposed a ten-to-twenty year trusteeship and similar proposals 
were made by other governments. ‘The only demand for imme- 
diate independence came from Iraq with the support of other 
Arab nations. It is worth remembering in this connection that 
by action of the General Assembly the state of Israel had come 
into being in May 1948. 

As time went on, however, it became increasingly clear that 
no agreement could be reached on an administering authority or 
authorities. Because of this deadlock advocates of independence 
began to gain ground and the opponents could not afford to be 
accused of delaying the achievement of self-determination. The 
result was that the Assembly’s solution “amounted more to pre- 
determination than self-determination.”® In November 1949 it 
recommended that Libya be constituted an independent and sov- 

4Benjamin Rivlin, The United Nations and The Italian Colonies (New 


York, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1950), Case Hist: ies 


No. 1, p. 3. 
5 Benjamin Rivlin, “Self-Determination and Dependent Areas,” Interna- 


tional Conciliation, No. 501 (Jan. 1955) p. 253. 
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ereign state not later than 1 January 1952. In actual fact, the 
United Kingdom of Libya consisting of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, 
and the Fezzan formally came into being on 24 December 1951. 
In the name of God the beneficent, the merciful: 

We, the representatives of the people of Libya from Cyrenaica, 
Tripolitania and the Fezzan, meeting by the will of God in the cities 
of Tripoli and Benghazi in a National Constituent Assembly: 
Having agreed and determined to form a union between us under 
the Crown of King Mohamad Idris Al Mahdi Al Senussi, to whom 
the nation has offered the Crown and who was declared constitu- 
tional King of Libya by this the National Constituent Assembly: 
And having decided and determined to establish a democratic inde- 
pendent sovereign State which will guarantee the national unity, 
safeguard domestic tranquility, provide the means for common de- 
fence, secure the establishment of justice, guarantee the principles 
of liberty, equality and fraternity and promote economic and social 
progress and the general welfare: 


And trusting in God, Master of the Universe, do hereby prepare 
and resolve this Constitution for the United Kingdom of Libya.* 


Libya’s Legacy 

In the two short years between the Assembly resolution and 

the achievement of independence, the British and French contin- 

ued their caretaker administrations stemming from wartime oc- 

cupation. During that time, however, it was upon the United 

Nations Commissioner in Libya, Adrian Pelt, appointed by the 

Assembly, that the burden fell of assisting the people in the for- 

mulation of the Constitution and in the establishment of an in- 

dependent government, as well as of undertaking a study of tech- 
nical assistance needs in Libya. 


The task assumed by the United Nations was formidable. 
The three provinces had a combined population of approximately 
one million. Ninety per cent of the people were illiterate; onk 
five thousand Libyans had had as much as five years schooling 
When independence was achieved there were but fourteen unt- 





® Preamble to the Constitution of the United Kingdom of Libya, —_ 
duced in General Assembly, Official Records (GAOR): 6th Sess., 1951, 
Suppl. No. 17, p. 61. 
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versity graduates in the entire country. Equally disheartening was 
the extreme poverty. Although it has been estimated that 93 
per cent of total Libyan production comes from the land and 
87 per cent of the population is engaged in agriculture, 85 per 
cent of the land is sand and rock desert. 


Furthermore, unlike most former colonial territories, Libya 
in 1949 had no indigenous governmental structure or experience 
in self-government even on the level of junior civil servants. Not 
only had formal education been practically non-existent, but any 
training at all had been unusual, the Italians having brought 
even their domestic servants from Italy or Sicily. Because of the 
uncertainty as to the final disposition of Libya, neither the French 
nor the British, in their caretaker role, attempted to deal with this 
basic problem. 


A further barrier to the development of a governmental 
structure was a long history of chaos, conquest, and occupation 
which had fostered the growth of a narrow provincialism. Be- 
tween the fifth and twentieth centuries Libya had been occupied 
successively by Vandals, Arabs, Turks, Italians, British, and 
French. The trade routes connecting central Africa with the Medi- 
terranean developed earlier by the Phoenicians and Carthagin- 
ians, and continued under the Romans, had fallen into disuse, 
thus breaking the links of intercommunication. Tripolitania had 
lost contact with the interior and had become more Mediterra- 
nean than African. Cyrenaica had gravitated toward Egypt 
while the Fezzan had formed a somewhat indeterminate entity 
within the African continent." 

Historical influences have also played a determining role in 
the economic orientation of the country. One hears on every 
hand of Libya’s former wealth, of its buildings and cities, and 
of its great production two thousand years ago. The memory of 
those days is kept green by the ruins of such great city-ports as 
Leptis Magna—birthplace of one of Rome’s greatest emperors, 
Septimius Severus—as well as of extensive irrigation works, olive 
presses, and granaries stretching far into the interior. For most 


See British Military Administration, Dept. of Agriculture, Survey of 
Land Resources in Tripolitania, 1945. 
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Libyans prosperity is synonymous with the pattern established 
under the Romans when the country was a major exporter of 
cereals, and to a lesser extent of wine and olive oil. 


This association of ideas was given concrete form and di- 
rection during the Italian occupation. Buildings and production 
alike were geared entirely to the needs of the home market in 
Italy and of the local Italian population. From twenty ports and 
anchorages stretching from Tunisia to Egypt, agricultural prod- 
uce—oil, wine, tobacco, and citrus fruit—flowed to Italy. The 
fertile coast from which this produce came was reserved largely 
to the Italians and their emigré farmers; no grazing was allowed 
here, and the people with their flocks were pushed back into the 
desert. 


Although the Italian occupation has ended, the Italian 
farmers remain. Their right of tenure has been reinforced by a 
1950 General Assembly resolution relating to the economic and 
financial aspects of Libyan independence. Article VI provides 
that lawfully acquired property of Italian nationals shall be re- 
spected. The United Nations Tribunal® later interpreted this as 
meaning that those Italians who had been buying land under 
contract with the Italian government were the rightful owners 
if they had paid for more than half of the value of the land at 
the time of the outbreak of the Second World War. Today there 
are few Libyan farmers who have successfully taken over Ital- 
ian properties and methods. Arab farming in general remains 
under-capitalized, semi-communal, technically backward, and 
subject to the fractionalization inherent in Moslem religious law. 


This pattern of catering not to the indigenous domestic 
market but to foreigners has become so firmly entrenched that it 
still influences the thinking of the government and consequently 
of many of those directly concerned with the development of 


Libya as a viable state. 


8 The United Nations Tribunal was provided for in General Assembly 
Res. 388(V) of 15 Dec. 1950 to “give the Administering Powers, the Libyan 
Government . . . and the Italian Government . . . such instructions as may 
be required for the purpose of giving effect to the present resolution” and 
to “decide all disputes . . . concerning the interpretation and application of 


the present resolution.” 
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Aid to Libya 


N 1945 as the tides of war began to recede, a vocal and deter- 

mined nationalism spread like a prairie fire through Asia and 
Africa. “Independence” and “self-determination” became for 
these continents what “liberté, égalité, et fraternité” had earlier 
meant to Europe. The definition of dependent peoples which 
had been incorporated into the League Covenant—those “not 
yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions 
of the modern world”—was swept into the dust heap 


For a number of reasons Libya remains a neutral oasis in 
this area of intense nationalism, anti-colonial ferment, and un- 
rest. This is partly attributable to the fact that this country was 
not obliged to fight its way to independence and was in fact 
materially assisted both by the administering authorities and by 
the United Nations. But perhaps it should be pointed out that 
the reverse side of the coin is that Libya—although only one of 
many states that have acquired statehood during the past ten 
years—is perhaps the only one that has had no background en- 
abling that country to develop a nationalist or patriotic psychol- 
ogy. The lack of this psychology is certainly a considerable fac- 
tor in the disunity of the state. 


In the spring of 1949, during the debates in the General 
Assembly on the future of the Italian colonies, representatives 
of various small Libyan organizations’ gave evidence of the dif- 
ferent aims of the various provinces. While united in opposition 
to a return to Italian rule, they were much less of one mind 
about the conditions under which Libya, or any part of it, should 
achieve independence. A representative of one group told the 


9 GAOR: 3rd Sess., Pt. II, 1949, Ist Cmtte., 251st Mtg. (26 April 1949), 
pp. 130-34; ibid., 252nd Mtg. (27 April 1949), pp. 134-41; ibid., 253rd 
Mtg. (3 May 1949), pp. 143-49. For a description of political groups in 
Libya at that time, see :bid., Annexes, pp. 8-11. 
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Assembly that the people of Cyrenaica wanted “the establish- 
ment of independence in Cyrenaica with an assurance that Ital- 
ian administration would not return to any part of Libya.” The 
demands of this group, however, for a united Libya were less 
positive; their chief concern was for Cyrenaican independence 
but they hoped that, if “independence were granted to the whole 
of Libya, unity would be realized.” But that unity would be 
acceptable only on two conditions: that the Italians never re- 
turn and that the leadership of the Amir Idris Al Senussi over 
the whole of Libya be recognized. A stronger demand for a 
united and independent Libya was voiced by a representative of 
several Tripolitanian groups who asked the Assembly to grant 
“that unity and independence for which the people of Libya 
had struggled during more than thirty years of Italian domina- 
tion.” Another spokesman dissented from the views of the other 
speakers, declaring that his organization “would never accept a 
regime which would place Tripolitania under the domination of 
the Senussi. . . . The rule of the Senussi was notoriously back- 
ward and anti-democratic.” This speaker favored independence 
for Libya but said that, should the Assembly decide that the 
country was not yet ready for self-government, his group would 
accept a temporary trusteeship. 


In the light of the subsequent large-scale economic and 
technical assistance which has been given Libya, the assessment 
of its economic capacities by these spokesmen is of interest. Speak- 
ing of the situation in Cyrenaica during the Turkish regime, one 
representative said that 
Cyrenaica had a population twice as high as at present. There was 
a well-developed educational system, a flourishing commerce and a 
prosperous agricultural economy which exceeded the needs of the 
population and allowed an ample margin for export.” 


Another representative recognized the present need of the 
country for outside economic assistance. He observed that 


With regard to the financial ability of the Libyans to support an 


10 GAOR: 3rd Sess., Pt. II, 1949, 1st Cmtte., 251st Mtg. (26 April 1949), 
p. 130. 
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independent government . . . many countries were receiving outside 
financial assistance but still retained their independence. If such 
assistance were needed, the Libyan people would be able to decide 
for themselves how to get it and from where.” 


Bilateral Agreements 


In Libya, as contrasted to most colonial areas, the formative 
influences in the last ten years have been multi-national whereas 
most former colonial territories have had links only with one 
country. Libya is a member of the Arab League and has a net- 
work of relations with Egypt. At the same time it is primarily to 
the West that it looks for economic aid — to which it has been 
receptive in all forms—and from the West that it derives many 
of the ideas that influence its general outlook. 


This state of affairs, together with Libya’s very great pov- 
erty, has made it more willing to enter into special agreements 
with both the United Kingdom and the United States. In July 
1953, a twenty-year Treaty of Friendship and Alliance was 
signed between the United Kingdom and Libya. This provides, 
inter alia, that the United Kingdom have military facilities in 
Libya in return for which privilege the United Kingdom has 
agreed to contribute £1,000,000 annually to “Libyan develop- 
ment organizations” and £2,750,000 as financial assistance to- 
ward the Libyan budget. Of the development funds, 75 per cent 
are intended for development, 25 per cent for stabilization and 
relief. In part these funds are used for rehabilitation and recon- 
struction of ports, harbors, buildings, public utilities, and public 
works of Italian origin. The budget deficit funds are in essence 
a carry-over of the responsibilities assumed by the United King- 
dom as administering authority.’* In addition the Libyan govern- 
ment has recently received from the United Kingdom substantial 
additional funds on an ad hoc basis. 


11 Jbid., 252nd Mtg. (27 Apri! 1949), p. 140. 

12 It should be noted in this connection that the United Kingdom in as- 
suming this responsibility was actually following in the footsteps of the 
Italian government which had, during its almost 30-year occupation of the 
three provinces, pumped into Libya in the neighborhood of 80 billion pre- 


war lire. 
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The channel for the United Kingdom development funds 
is a single organization, the Libyan Public Development and 
Stabilisation Agency (LPDSA), which also receives some ad- 
ditional contributions from the governments of Egypt, France, 
Italy, and Turkey. The Chairman of the Board of Direction is 
the Permanent Under-Secretary of the Libyan Ministry of 
Finance, with a controlling vote, the other five members being 
representatives of the British, French, Egyptian, Italian, and 
Turkish governments. Representatives of the provincial admin- 
istrations, of the United States Operations Mission, and the United 
Nations Resident Representative attend as observers. The Gen- 
eral Manager is an Englishman employed by the Libyan govern- 
ment. 


The United States also provides Libya with development 
funds. In September 1954, a seventeen-year agreement was 
signed between the United States and Libya, covering United 
States military bases in Libya. Under this agreement Libya re- 
ceives four million dollars a year during the first six years and 
one million dollars a year for the remaining eleven years. These 
“special funds” are devoted mainly to the building of new pub- 
lic works many of which had been planned by the Italians. Un- 
der a separate economic agreement signed at ti. same time as 
the Base Agreement and for the same duration, Libya in the first 
year received three million dollars in “development assistance,” 
five million dollars in United States fiscal year 1956, and seven 
million dollars in 1957. “Development assistance” funds are ap- 
propriated annually by the United States Congress. 


At the time the Base and economic agreements were signed, 
a Libyan-American Reconstruction Commission (LARC) was 
set up to study, plan, and execute the economic development 
program to be carried out with United States funds. This is a 
joint Libyan-American body with the Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary of the Libyan Ministry of Finance as chairman. It works 
through a technical committee, on the sub-committees of which 
sit the Minister of National Economy, representatives of other ap- 
propriate federal ministries, and of the provincial administrations, 
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and experts from the United Nations Technical Assistance Board, 
the United States Operations Mission, and LPDSA. LARC 
administers both the “special funds” derived from the Base 
Agreement and the “development assistance” funds. 


Previous to this, in January 1952, an agreement for the pro- 
vision of technical assistance was concluded between the United 
States and Libya. Amounts of from $1 to 2.5 million a year have 
been furnished for “technical cooperation.” Fairly substantial 
quantities of relief wheat have also frequently been provided 
when crop failures have occurred as a result of drought. 


When the technical assistance program got underway, a 
Libyan-American Technical Assistance Service (LATAS) was 
established. LATAS came into being at a time when the Libyan 
government was only in the process of formation, a period when 
a truly cooperative program was not possible. Consequently 
LATAS was administered and financed by a United States 
Operations Mission (USOM). Its program tended to be paral- 
lel to the government’s operations rather than a joint program. 
There were many close but spotty working relationships, particu- 
larly at the provincial level with the nazirates (departments). 
But program planning and supervision were not on a truly coop- 
erative basis. 


LATAS was abolished at the end of July 1955, after more 
than three years of operation. Its assets were transferred to four 
new cooperative services established under program agreements 
with the Libyan government dated 28 July 1955. The new co- 
operative services—locally termed the Libyan-American Joint 
Services (LAJS)—handle the operations both of the United 
States technical assistance teams and of the nazirates in a partic- 
ular field of work, for instance agriculture and natural resources. 
It is the hope of the United States that the LAJS system will 
afford a better opportunity for USOM specialists to render ef- 
fective technical assistance, exert a training influence upon a 
greater number of Libyans, contribute toward the building and 
strengthening of government institutions, and provide technical 
assistance in democratic techniques of program planning, decision 
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making, and program execution. LAJ§ elements, being com- 
ponent parts of the nazirates, work as closely with them as pos- 
sible—some LAJS personnel being actually physically located 
within the nazirate buildings. 


The Commissioner and Multilateral Aid 


Prior to either United Kingdom or United States develop- 
ment aid to Libya, the United Nations had been deeply con- 
cerned with the economic and political future of that country. 
In December 1949, the General Assembly appointed United 
Nations Assistant Secretary-General Adrian Pelt of the Nether- 
lands as the United Nations Commissioner. in Libya. His first 
task was to try to weld together the three provinces, now com- 
prising the Libyan nation, into a single state but it soon became 
evident that a resolution of the General Assembly was not 
enough to erase centuries of geographic isolation. 


As a result of military operations during the war period of 1940- 
1943, the three territories composing Libya were left to be admin- 
istered by the United Kingdom and France through three different 
and dissimilar administrations. Even between the two British ad- 
ministrations in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, during the two years 
of the Commissioner’s duties, there existed no organic link except 
that both received their general instructions from London. There 
was no direct administrative connexion between the two British- 
administered territories and the Fezzan. As a matter of fact, it was 
only in February 1951 .. . that the two British Residents met their 
French colleague for the first time.** 


The United Nations Commissioner had no executive powers 
conferred on him by the Assembly. He had been placed “in a 
central position but his role became, of necessity, in the intricate 
and delicate mechanism which had been set up, one of an ad- 
visor, a conciliator and a co-ordinator.”** He was to “assist” the 
people of Libya, “cooperate” with the administering powers, and 


18 GAOR: 6th Sess., 1951, Suppl. No. 17A, p. 20. 
‘4 Jbid., p. 19. 
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“consult and be guided” by the advice of the Council for 
Libya.” 

One of the first tasks which faced the Commissioner was to 
bring into being some representative body of Libyans to elabo- 
rate a plan for the future Libyan government. This was compli- 
cated by the lack of unity of the three provinces which were 
described as “islands in an ocean of sand separated by several 
hundreds of miles of desert wastes.”*® 


Tripolitania has an estimated population of 746,000; Cyre- 
naica, 291,000; and the Fezzan, 54,500. These inequalities 
among the three provinces led to a fear among the two smaller 
that they would be swallowed up in any arrangement where rep- 
resentation was based entirely on population. Thus the initial 
representative body, the “Committee of ‘Twenty-One,” and its 
successor, the National Assembly, were both based on equal rep- 
resentation from each of the three provinces. The Constitution 
as finally drafted provides for a parliament consisting of a Sen- 
ate and a House of Representatives—the former maintaining 
the principle of equal representation for the three provinces and 
the latter introducing the principle of representation based on 
population.” 


In the meantime on 2 December 1950, the National As- 
sembly, amid applause and acclamations, decided unanimously 
that Libya should be a monarchy with His Highness the Amir 
Sayid Mohamad Idris Al Mahdi Al Senussi"* as King. King Idris 
was the only figure of national stature in the country and al- 
ready, by agreement with the United Kingdom as the adminis- 


18 The Council for Libya was provided for in General Assembly Res. 289 
(IV), 21 Nov. 1949. It was composed of six governments, including the 
two administering powers, one representative each of the three provinces of 
Libya, and one representative of the minorities in Libya, the latter four 
being appointed by the Commissioner. 

1¢@ GAOR: 6th Sess., 1951, Suppl. 17, p. 57. 

17 It is interesting to note that the first Parliament was constituted on the 
basis of proportions used by the Turks in allowing the indigenous people a 
voice in the government prior to the Italian occupation. A Libyan census 
was not taken until 1954, and the earlier Turkish figures had been only 
estimates. 

48 The Senussi are not a tribal or ethnic group but are members of an 
ascetic Moslem religious sect founded in 1837, which demands a fairly strict 


adherence to Moslem code. 
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tering authority, had been formally recognized as head of the 
Cyrenaican government. However, acceptance of King Idris 
was made contingent upon two conditions, inter alia—first, that 
there be a federal rather than a unitary state, and second, that 
there be two federal capitals, one in Tripolitania and the other 
in Cyrenaica. The existence of a federal structure, with three 
provincial governments in addition to the central government, 
has made it necessary to have more than thirty government de- 
partments instead of the eight or ten that might well have been 
sufficient for a country with a population of a million people. 


As the provisional government took shape and the date stip- 
ulated by the United Nations for independence drew near, it be- 
came necessary to begin the transfer of powers from the British 
and French authorities. This was done in stages within a period 
of just under two and a half months in order to give time for the 
creation of at least skeleton staffs with powers and funds to ad- 
minister the functions they were assuming. ‘This involved, 
among other things, the creation of a Libyan currency. 


The most acute problem facing the new state was the ques- 
tion of financing. —The Commissioner was informed by the ad- 
ministering authorities that their combined average annual 
grants-in-aid in recent years had exceeded $4,750,000, exclusive 
of occupation costs. How was the country with “a lower per 
capita income than any other country in the Middle East, a very 
high birth rate . . . marginal or sub-marginal land, low and ca- 
pricious rainfall and frequent droughts, absence of minerals or 
fuel, and above all, of skill and education . . . the hall-marks of 
a country in the greatest need of help” to finance an estimated 
deficit for its first year of nearly six million dollars? It was ob- 
vious that, at least for some time to come, the Libyan govern- 
ment would not be able to sustain itself even on the most modest 
scale.” It was found, for example, that an army of “only 1,000 

19 GAOR: 6th Sess., 1951, Suppl. 17, p. 53. 

20It should be noted that at the time of Libyan independence, few 
Libyans were aware of the magnitude of the budget deficit which had been 
borne first by the Italians and subsequently by the British. The original 


request for technical assistance on the part of the United Kingdom was 
partially due to the realization that the provinces had never had a viable 


economy. 
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men, with the attendant requirements of supply and training, 
would for the time being be far beyond the financial possibilities 
of the Libyan State.” 

Technical assistance for Libya was first requested of the 
United Nations on 16 June 1950 by the United Kingdom acting 
as the administering authority for Cyrenaica and Tripolitania. 
Less than a month later a preparatory mission on technical as- 
sistance was dispatched “to Libya for consultations with the . . . 
Commissioner in Libya, Dr. Pelt, on matters relating to technical 
assistance connected with the economic and social advancement 
of that country.”** 


The recommendations of the mission, due to the unique 
constitutional position of Libya at that time, were 


confined to projects to be initiated before the independence of 
Libya and on the request of the Administering Powers. . . . Yet 
certain of these forms of assistance could usefully be provided only 
after the formation of a Provisional Government, and others would 
be of little or no value unless there was reasonable assurance that 
the new Government of Libya would be prepared to request or pro- 
vide for their best continuance over a period of years.** 


The projects to be initiated were not to be “action” projects, 
but specialized surveys, dealing with important facets of eco- 
nomic development in Libya and accompanied by a general 
appraisal of the economic position and potentialities of Cyre- 
naica, Tripolitania, and the Fezzan. 


In mid-November 1950, the General Assembly, having had 
at its disposal the first report of the Commissioner in Libya as 
well as the preparatory mission report, urged the Economic and 
Social Council, the specialized agencies, and the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations to “extend to Libya, in so far as they 
may be in a position to do so, such technical and financial assist- 
ance as it may request in order to establish a sound basis for eco- 
nomic and social progress.’’** 


21 GAOR: 6th Sess., 1951, Suppl. 17, p. 26. 

22 United Nations Doc. TAB/R. 57, p. 4. 

28 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 

24 General Assembly Res. 387 (V), 17 Nov. 1950. 











A month later the United Kingdom signed with the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, who was then Chairman of 
the Technical Assistance Board, a Basic Agreement for the provi- 
sion of technical assistance to Libya on the part of the United 
Nations, the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), the 
International Civil Aviation Organization,” the International 
Labour Organisation (ILO), the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), and the 
World Health Organization (WHO). On the same day FAO 
became the first of the specialized agencies to sign the necessary 
Supplementary Agreement” enabling it to operate in Libya. On 
23 March 1951, France entered into a Basic Agreement similar 
to that signed previously by the United Kingdom providing for 
technical assistance by the same agencies to the Fezzan. 


On Libyan independence day a Basic Agreement and four 
Supplementary Agreements were signed between the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, on the one hand, and the 
government of Libya, on the other, providing for a continuation 
of the technical assistance afforded prior to that time. A Resident 
Technical Assistance Representative was to be appointed to carry 
out not only the normal duties in connection with coordination 
and liaison but also to be available to advise the Libyan govern- 
ment upon request on its economic, social, financial, and develop- 
ment programs. 


Can Libya Assimilate Aid? 


In Libya at the time of independence there was, as has been 
indicated, little in the way of institutions ordinarily inherent in a 
functioning national administration. There were no civil serv- 


25 Technical assistance provided to Libya by the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization is not discussed in this article. It consisted of the pro 
vision of a legal expert to help the Libyan government prepare civil avia- 
tion legislation and regulations. 

26 A Supplementary Agreement is one signed between the government re- 
questing technical help and a specialized agency or agencies. It follows the 
Basic Agreements made between the individual agencies and the govern- 
ment, is generally renewable annually, and is concerned with an individual 
project or series of related projects in a country. A different kind of Basic 
Agreement is sometimes signed between the government and TAB, super- 
seding all Supplementary Agreements previously signed. 
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ice laws, there was no audit law, there was no statistical bureau, 
there was no social security law. In so far as government staffs 
were concerned, Cyrenaica was the only province where Libyans 
had received even a modicum of training. That province had in 
1949 gained a measure of independence in internal matters and 
the United Kingdom had since the war drawn Cyrenaicans into 
the government services—a situation unlike that in Tripolitania 
where there remained a large Italian population which could be 
utilized for some of this work. 


It seemed then that the first need was to survey the adminis- 
trative structures of the federal and three provincial administra- 
tions, paying particular attention to both the Constitution and 
the Organic Laws of the provinces. This was done by experts 
of the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration 
(TAA). It was a piece of work designed to set the administra- 
tions on a firm footing, even advocating changes in the structure 
that had been given the Libyan federal administration some 
years before by the legal and general staff of the United Nations 
Commissioner in Libya. Note might be made in this connection 
that had the Commissioner been able to remain in Libya for an 
additional year, many ambiguities and inconsistencies in both the 
Constitution and Organic Laws might have been avoided. 


It is still too early to say what effect the TAA survey has had 
in setting the Libyan house in order. Successful economic devel- 
opment of any country depends on an efficient government ma- 
chinery to control those operations. The efficacy of the govern- 
ment, economy in running it, and its administrative efficiency 
depend on a sound public administration system supported by a 
sound educational system. 


Statistical services were set up in 1953 under the direction 
of a TAA expert, but procuring data with an underpaid and 
untrained staff is not conducive to either adequate or particularly 
dependable data. However, the services will improve shortly 
with the acquisition of £8,000 of accounting machinery, pro- 
vided for the government statistical department by LARC. A 
population census was taken in 1954 under the technical di- 
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rection of another TAA expert and the organization of other 
branches of vital statistics is under way. TAA experts have also 
covered the subjects of income and agriculture taxes, and public 
finance; and an audit law has recently been passed which gov- 
erns the collection and payment of public monies, and allows 
for the protection and recovery of public property. TAA must 
necessarily work in a small way, owing to shortage of funds, but 
since 1952 it has awarded 66 fellowships in public administra- 
tion subjects and it does provide teachers for special courses in 
bookkeeping, accounting, and the rudiments of public adminis- 
tration for civil servants. 


From the beginning, it was recognized that “Libya can 
achieve real economic independence only if the non-Libyan per- 
sonnel who at present occupy most of the key posts in public 
services and industry can be progressively replaced by Libyan 
workers.”’*' Yet the staffing of the departments, federal as well 
as provincial, with adequately prepared Libyans was an impos- 
sibility. There has been only one exception in Libya to this gen- 
eral picture. The training of Libyan policemen, both for the 
provincial and federal forces, has been proceeding well for al- 
most six years, under the conscientious and able direction of a 
former Scotland Yard Inspector. The cream of Libyan youth 
has been skimmed off in all three provinces, sent for three-month 
training periods to the police school in Tripolitania, and has 
emerged better educated, eager, and disciplined. Their duties, 
at the time of the Suez tension, required stamina and devotion 
to duty—-qualities manifested in remarkable degree. 


In the early days immediately after Libyan independence 
both United Nations and United States programs became a sup- 
port for, and actually in some cases took the place of, various 
government services—agriculture, education, health, and na- 
tional economy. The normal pattern for underdeveloped countries 
after five years or even less would have been for national coun- 
terparts to have taken over the government positions, but in 


27 United Nations, Technical Assistance Programme, The Economic and 
Social Development of Libya (United Nations Doc. ST/TAA/K/Libya/3, 
12 Oct. 1953), p. 137. 
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Libya this has not been possible. Even today the administra- 
tion is weak in Libyans; in Tripolitania, for example, 48 per 
cent of the non-clerical civil servants are still of other nationalities, 
excluding those employed in the field of education, where the 
percentage is even higher. 


Nevertheless it might be argued that “Libyanization”*®* of 
the civil services is already taking place too rapidly, for the in- 
cumbents, because of the lack of past opportunity, do not under- 
stand what is required of them and have inadequate supervision. 
Their attitude toward their work is immature and they have a 
work-week of 35 hours maximum with religious holidays totaling 
each year a month’s leave. Furthermore the tendency of the 
various government departments to employ boys before they 
have completed their education and training has been a severe 
handicap to developing a corps of competent Libyan nationals. 
Frequently also those who have been about to enter government 
service have been scooped up by foreign companies—notably the 
oil companies—and offered salaries substantially higher than 
they could receive from the government. Certainly another fac- 
tor in staffing has been that until October 1956 there were no 
civil service laws which defined and regulated the terms of em- 
ployment in government, and people have had little incentive to 
enter government employment. 


Given such a situation, the Libyan government as well as 
the international agencies, dependent as they all are on Arabic- 
speaking people to carry on the day-to-day work, would be hard 
put indeed were it not for the Palestinians, and to a lesser degree 
nationals of other Near East countries. The Palestinians who are 
now resident in Libya are among those who profited from the 
educational system maintained in Palestine during the United 
Kingdom Mandate. It is upon them that the European and 
United States people depend for communication with the Libyans 
whose Moslem outlook is difficult for Westerners to appreciate 
and comprehend. 


28 “Libyanization” refers here to the gradual process of replacing non- 
Libyan personnel in the administrative services by Libyans. 
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Partly as a result of the lack of trained Libyans, 95 per cent 
of the technical assistance programs undertaken to date by both 
the United Nations and the United States are perforce continu- 
ing programs; support is still imperative on all sides. For the 
United Nations this is more disconcerting than for the United 
States because the United Nations and its agencies operate on 
the principle that their programs will be terminated within a 
defined period. Heretofore, in a manner of speaking, they have 
bought their return tickets before leaving headquarters. An addi- 
tional factor in their desire to leave is the fact that Libya—with 
only a million people and now only one of many claimants to 
United Nations technical assistance—has for the past seven years 
received a high percentage of the limited funds available. Some 
agencies in Libya, however, have recognized a difference be- 
tween Libya and other countries in which they carry on work. 
There is reluctance to abandon the effort before there are real 
signs that something of enduring value has been created. The 
size of the investment made in Libya can be seen from the fol- 
lowing table. 

TABLE II 


ALLOCATIONS IN LIBYA UNDER UNITED NATIONS 
EXPANDED TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMME 


totals 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1952-56 
(estimated) 
UNTAA $229,546 $127,715* $ 76,710$ 95,266 $ 69,000$ 598,237* 
ILO 18,123 176,422 178,405 160,480 156,320 689,750 
FAO 160,264 281,105 191,825 176,336 248,900 1,058,430 
UNESCO 211,801 160,234 98,189 136,093 179,500 785,817 


ICAO a a ae — 6,133 
WHO 34,709 26,484 13,826 12,291 61,263 148,573 
WMO -  ( 3,091)* 19,075 21,955 52,000 ( 96,121)* 


TOTAL $654,443 $771,960 $584,163 $602,421 $766,983 $3,379,970 


* UNTAA allocations for 1953 include the $3,091 allocated by WMO. 


Source: Economic and Social Council, Official Records, 16th Sess., 1953, Suppl. No. 10, 
p. 161; ibid., 18th Sess., 1954, Suppl. No. 4, p. 254; ibid., 20th Sess., 1955, Suppl. No. 4, 
p. 256; ibid., 22nd Sess., 1956, Suppl. No. 5, p. 92. 


The United States Operations Mission (USOM), in part 
because of its awareness of the interest of the United States in 
maintaining its military bases, talks little of withdrawing. With 
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the advent of LAJS one of the principal aims became to bring 
into being a corps of trained Libyans who could take over the 
duties of government and carry on Libya’s own technical assistance 
programs—a task not to be accomplished overnight. Despite the 
fact that in mid-November 1956 there were 365 Libyans em- 
ployed in the Joint Services, “joint services” was still somewhat 
a fiction, for few Libyans were able to take initiative and a re- 
sponsible part in those services, although when given the op- 
portunity they learned rapidly enough. In fact the question 
is often asked whether there is not some more effective way to 
train Libyans than the present system which, in effect, involves 
inactive coexistence. Perhaps more emphasis should be placed on 
training, and precision and punctuality sacrificed in the interest of 
Libyan education. More attention also might be given specifically 
to training in public administration, which at present is carried 
on to only a limited extent by the United Nations TAA. 





Orientation and Action 


2 TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS IN LIBYA MUST OPER- 
ate in a milieu only partially described above. Their activities 
are in some respects influenced even today by extraneous forces, 
both historical and current, which have oriented the economy in 
certain directions. The pattern under both Roman and Italian 
occupation of an economy directed principally to a foreign mar- 
ket has been reinforced by the continued presence of a large 
foreign community. In addition to the permanent foreign resi- 
dents there is a substantial colony of those temporarily in Libya 
because of the military agreements. 


Orientation 


These facts coupled with an adverse balance of trade have 
created in the Libyan government, and hence in some of the 
international agencies, a feeling that the surest way to prosperity 
is through production for export. In Libya, however, this reason- 
ing is not completely justified. It is thought that Libya must 
export in order to pay for its imports. But the Libyans them- 
selves consume little of the goods imported, their chief require- 
ments being tea, sugar, textiles, and whatever building materials 
and capital equipment they need for their own development 
works. ‘The imports required are almost exclusively for the resi- 
dent Italians, the transient foreigners, particularly the large 
military population, and the development agencies operating in 
Libya. The balance of trade is of course unfavorable, but if the 
items used by those other than Libyans were segregated on the 
balance sheet, it would be found that the Libyans are really not 
in such bad straits. While no figures are available for the per- 
centage of such items, rough estimates place it somewhere around 
70 per cent. The significance of this can be seen from the chart be- 
low. It might be noted that the permanent and transient foreign 
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populations provide most of the invisible income, thus offsetting in 
part the trade imbalance they create. Thus the Libyans are faced 
not so much with the problem of closing a gap as of deciding 
whether to concentrate on production for the domestic or for the 
foreign market. Even if the ultimate objective be the export mar- 
ket, the domestic foreign market might well be used as a proving 
ground for the quality of agricultural produce—the only existing 
potential for possible exploitation. If that produce were of a high 
standard, it would probably find acceptance in the export market, 
and the experiment would have been made without the dangers 
and nuisances involved in an unproved export operation. The 
cycle of course would take some years to complete, for not only 
would the communities be a proving ground but they would be 
the market for all the produce the Libyans could provide for a 
considerable time to come. 


TABLE III 
UNITED KINGDOM OF LIBYA 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 1951-1955 
(in thousands of Libyan pounds*) 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


Imports 11,842 11,566 11,294 11,286 14,282 

Exports f 3,090 4,363 3,322 3,479 4,340 

Visible balance 
(adverse ) 


- 7,203 — 7,972 7,807 — 9,942 
Net invisible 
income 


Official Economic 
Aid 2,918 3,121 5,093 8,411 


3,184 1,535 454 260 2,708 


5,820 5,305 2,974 4,239 


Surplus 


* {1 Libyan = $2.80 U.S. 
Source: United Kingdom of Libya, Ministry of National Economy, Central Statistics 
Office, Balance of Payments for the Year 1955, p. 2. 
For example the United States forces at the Wheelus Field 
Base, together with the technical assistance mission and embassy 
staff, number some 12,500, and form at present an economic 


unit largely self-sufficient. Efforts are being made, however, to 
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buy supplies locally. Indeed the requirements of the Base for 
fresh vegetables and fruit are being partially supplied even now 
by local farmers who have been assured of a market, given tech- 
nical advice, and in many instances the seeds required, by United 
States technicians. 


Even such a concentration on the local foreign market can 
be dangerous, however, if it is not balanced by production de- 
signed for the indigenous population. It must not be forgotten 
that much of the foreign colony is a transient one. The effect 
upon the economy of even a relatively small diminution of this 
colony was apparent in recent months, when, owing to tension 
at Suez, 700 families of the British forces were evacuated to 
England. There was a mild depression in the local markets both 
at Tripoli and Benghazi, markets upon which the British families 
rely entirely for their fresh vegetables, fruit, and meat. 


The preoccupation with exports is coupled with another 
legacy of Roman and Italian days—namely buildings. For inde- 
pendent Libya nothing shouts of progress so loud as bricks and 
mortar. The Romans had their great city-ports of Sabratha, 
Tripoli (Oea), and Leptis Magna in Tripolitania; and in Cy- 
renaica, Berenice (now Benghazi), Tolemaide, and Apollonia. 
The Italians too it will be remembered had a whole series of 
ports and anchorages. Despite the fact that at least the smaller 
of these became unimportant once the long Tripoli-Benghazi 
road was built in the 1930's, their reconstruction as well as that 
of a myriad of other buildings is a prime objective of the gov- 
ernment of Libya. Furthermore a number of ambitious and far 
more costly projects are under way for the construction of new 
public works, such as a cold storage plant, a telecommunications 
system, and Radio Libya. The upkeep of such installations and 
their maintenance as institutions are a heavy and continuing 
drain upon the economy and they require adequate trained staff, 
most of which must inevitably be non-Libyan. In addition many 
of these structures will be for many years unremunerative and 
their construction will serve only to create a purchasing power 
which cannot be satisfied, thus giving rise to inflationary pres- 


sures, 
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Another element that has affected the foreign assistance 
operations is the distribution of the population. With 95 per cent 
of the people living in the coastal belt, and the great majority in 
Tripolitania, that province has received the lion’s share of atten- 
tion. Only recently—within the last two years—have programs 
of any size been started in Cyrenaica, and this has required a 
strong conscious effort on the part of the administrators of both 
bilateral and multilateral programs. The Fezzan, with the ex- 
ception of a UNESCO fundamental education team and an 
LAJS agriculturist supervising irrigation projects and demonstra- 
tion farms, has no resident foreign experts. LAJS, however, has 
had some mineral surveys made and is anticipating some rehabili- 
tation work and construction on hospital buildings and schools. 
Another factor that influenced the concentration on Tripolitania 
was that initially only in Tripoli were facilities available. That 
province had not suffered great war damage, as had Cyrenaica, 
particularly the cities of Benghazi and Tobruk. Also in Tripoli- 
tania there remained after the war a sizeable Italian population— 
the main productive element in Libya at that time—whereas in 
Cyrenaica the Italians were evacuated almost to a man in 1939, 
never to return. 


Finally it should be borne in mind that the very poverty of 
the country makes intelligent programing difficult. Any assist- 
ance directed to almost any purpose will probably show results. 
The lack of educated people pervades every part of Libyan life. 
The level of agriculture is so low that a few rains at the proper 
time mean the difference between subsistence and starvation. 
Small industry on the part of the Libyans is almost non-existent 
although a number of handicraft workers and workshops do 
produce shoes and clothing, such as barracans (toga-like robes). 
Although Libya is not inherently unhealthy as are many under- 
developed areas, lack of sanitation and under-nourishment create 
a number of health problems. Which of these fields of work de- 
served priority, what kind of balance had to be struck among 
them, and where the work was to be done were problems of 
which the technical assistance agencies were early aware. But 


they are also problems which are under continuing debate, 





Even the most careful advance programing is sometimes 
vitiated by the realities of the situation. Thus, for example, the 
World Meteorological Organization (WMO) which has been 
working in Libya since 1952** initially thought its primary func- 
tion was “‘to give continuous help and to contribute to the devel- 
opment of Agriculture, as a healthy natural economy is expected 
to result from improvement of agricultural methods and an in- 
crease in crop production.”*® However, to make meteorological 
information available to those who could take advantage of it for 
agriculture involves an adequate reporting system from many 
points in Libya, a means of getting this information out, and 
finally an agricultural population that could understand and 
make use of the weather information. None of these conditions 
has yet been met in Libya. Therefore, 95 per cent of WMO’s 
activities is devoted to procuring, from thirteen stations in Libya, 
as accurate information as possible concerning weather condi- 
tions, and transmitting it to civil aircraft moving in the Mediter- 
ranean area. Libya as a member of the United Nations and of 
WMO has a responsibility for reporting on its current weather 
to the “Met” services of the world. Failure to do so would leave 
a large gap on the world weather map. Libya is playing its part 
in this but only with the help of WMO and by employing foreign 
technicians. It must await the development of its educational 
system before these services can be manned fully by its own 
nationals. 


Agriculture 


The agricultural work going on in Libya is at once the least, 
and the most, difficult to describe. It is by nature concrete, but 
this does not mean, as is commonly supposed, that the program 
does not need thought. On the contrary the agricultural problem 
is so great in Libya that the direction given to the efforts of 


29 In the summer of 1952, under the joint auspices of the United Nations 
and WMO, a meteorological expert drew up plans for a single national 
meteorological service in Libya. WMO was not among the specialized agen- 
cies included in the Basic Agreements signed either with the administer- 
ing authorities or with the government of Libya following independence. 

30 United Nations, Technical Assistance Programme, The Establishment 
of a National Meteorological Service (United Nations Doc. ST/TAA/J/ 
Libya/R.1, 11 Dec. 1952), p. 2. 
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"", . . Often they show themselves singularly receptive, 


very open to useful innovations.” 





technical assistance and development agencies is of prime im- 
portance. Those used to working in other underdeveloped coun- 
tries throw up their hands in despair at the lack of resources at 
their disposal in Libya. Fifty miles or so from the coast all green 
vanishes and the jebel rises up precipitously—a low, black, and 
forbidding mountain range. South of the jebel lies the true desert 
—mile after mile of rock plain, sometimes broken by extensive 
sand seas for which there is no better description, and inter- 
spersed, but only very occasionally, with palm-shaded oases 
dotted with tanks of artesian water. The problem for the agri- 
culturists is whether to exploit to the fullest those resources 
already partially developed, or whether to open up new avenues 
to those who heretofore have known nothing but a bare sub- 
sistence on their poor land. 


Innovations, however, are difficult. ‘he land-owning Italians 
as well as the limited number of Libyan farmers are convinced 
that what they must raise are those items shown to have been 
profitable in the past. Even the introduction of selected and 
improved seeds of crops already grown by them is not easy, unless 


the seeds are at first given away. 


Each province presents special problems in its agricultural 
development. The terrain of each is radically different from the 
other two; the people’s living habits are not the same, nor are 
they ethnically the same. Each has its distinct character—a 
character that must be recognized if work is to be carried on 
with the people’s consent and their cooperation. Finally each 
province has its heritage from past days, both physical and psy- 
chological. Roman rock dikes in the wadi* beds, and terraces 
and cisterns exist in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica but not in the 
Fezzan because of lack of rain. The Berbers in Tripolitania, 
partially sedentary and with a natural aptitude for farming 
which the Arabs do not possess, have realized the value of the 
Roman structures, and have kept them in some repair or asked 
for help when they were unable to do so. Identical structures in 


Cyrenaica, where there are few Berbers and where the main 


31 A wadi is a watercourse, dry for the greater part of the year, which in 
the brief rainy season carries flood water from the eroded uplands. 
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occupation is raising livestock, have gone untended. Roman 
cisterns on the other hand have been partially kept up as a water 
source for the stock. 


It must be realized that in agriculture, as in other types of 
work, there are also basic differences in the way organizations, 
such as FAO and the United States technical assistance mission, 
operate. While the United States technical assistance activities 
are almost invariably accompanied by development funds, United 
Nations agencies seldom have such resources. A few have limited 
supplies and equipment for demonstration purposes but in the case 
of FAO it is normally expected that these will be furnished by the 
host government. Another difference is the fact that since its incep- 
tion FAO has tended to concentrate, for various reasons, on 
short term activities. This means maximum development as 
quickly as possible at minimum cost which in turn necessitates 
building upon existing resources. While it does carry on experi- 
mental research activities, FAO does not usually have the 
machinery for transmitting the findings to the people, but must 
rely upon the government services or other bodies. The United 
States program is somewhat more concerned with long-term 
activities designed to broaden the agricultural base and is in a 
position to do an educational job in the field. 


In Libya however, FAO, and other specialized agencies as 
well, have been in the unique position of receiving funds from 
other than the usual sources. For each of the past three years 
LPDSA has given FAO roughly £65,000—thus enabling that 
organization to have an enlarged and different type program 
than is its wont. With these funds FAO has bought some capital 
equipment, seeds, and fertilizers for the nazirates’ enlarged ex- 
perimental and research farms in both Tripolitania and Cyren- 
aica and has also been able to work in a small way in agricultural 
extension in Cyrenaica. In addition, the nazirate in Tripolitania 
has depended on FAO for technical advice in the construction 
and operation of its date-processing and packing plant, financed 
and built by LPDSA, the produce from which is used primarily 
for a school feeding program and to a lesser extent for export. 
The school feeding program is of special interest for its multi- 
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plicity of donors: FAO has provided a nutritionist; the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF )—vitamins, dry skimmed 
milk, and trucking facilities for these items as well as soap; 
CARE—cheese and dry skimmed milk; the federal government 
—£100,000, which has gone predominantly into the purchase of 
dates from the packing plant; and the provincial governments 
have supplied school facilities, inspectors, and other local staff 
necessary for program operation. 


The scope of the FAO program in Libya, exclusive of the 
part financed with extra-budgetary funds, runs more in the 
normal FAO pattern. In its six years’ work, FAO has submitted 
many reports to the Libyan government, which the Ministry of 
National Economy® and provincial nazirates could utilize in 
their agricultural and hence economic planning. These reports 
have dealt with the whole gamut of agricultural and related acti- 
vities: livestock and livestock products; crops and crop-produc- 
tion, including forests; processing, grading, and marketing 
agricultural products, including fish; water resources and irriga- 
tion; and credit facilities. Special attention has been given to the 
study of Arab farming and the influence on it of tribal organiza- 
tion, and the related question of land settlement for prospective 
Libyan farmers. FAO has recently been instrumental in the 
formation of four olive oil cooperatives in the Tripolitanian jebel. 
There are at present some mechanical olive presses in Tripoli- 
tania, but they are owned for the most part by Italian farmers. 
Four movable mechanical presses have been paid for by the 
Libyan Finance Corporation (LFC)* and will eventually be 
bought by the cooperatives. This will increase and improve olive 
oil production as well as eliminate the necessity of transporting 


82 A separate Ministry of National Economy was established in April 
1954 and is responsible for trade and trade relations, trade fairs and ex- 
hibitions, tourism, and the development of natural resources, including 
agriculture. See United Kingdom, Board of Trade, Commercial Relations 
and Exports Department, Libya: Economic and Commercial Conditions in 
Libya (London, H.M.S.O., 1956), p. 22. 

33 LFC is a Libyan government agency, established in 1953, with an au- 
thorized capitalization of £1 million. Its purpose is to provide medium- 
term finance, principally for agriculture and ancillary enterprises. The LFC 
Board of Direction consists of Italian, French, and British members, with a 


Libyan chairman. 
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the olives long distances for processing. This enterprise, which 
obtained legal status in September 1956 when the cooperative 
law was promulgated by the King, was the result of a collabora- 
tive effort by the Nazirate of Agriculture of Tripolitania, LPDSA, 
LFC, and FAO experts. 


There are presently more than fifteen FAO experts in Libya 
dealing actively with such problems as crop experimentation, 
sheep breeding, citrus growing and marketing, forestry, statistics, 
marketing, plant protection with special reference to the citrus 
crop, and veterinary services. But this number is swelled even 
further through an admirable arrangement with the Netherlands 
government, which provides to FAO the services of young gradu- 
ates of agricultural school who thus gain practical experience 
and render a valuable service. 


The Libyan American Joint Service for Agriculture and 
Natural Resources (LAJS/ANR) is able, because of the greater 
funds made available to it, to have a more comprehensive pro- 
gram than FAO. While FAO acts in an advisory capacity to 
nazirates, LAJS/ANR is an action agency. Thus, for example, 
a fairly substantial amount of money has been set aside by the 
provincial governments” for the purchase of small tools and large 
farm machinery. FAO is advising the governments on their pro- 
curement and may provide an expert to instruct the people in 
their use and particularly in their maintenance. LAJS/ANR, on 
the other hand, is itself distributing ploughs and other small 
tools. LAJS also has activities going on in such fields as livestock 
improvement, forestry, land settlement, agricultural education, 
extension work, and, in particular, development and conservation 
of water resources for livestock and for irrigation through its 
cistern, dike, and terrace rehabilitation program. 


Agricultural extension as it is known throughout the western 
United States is actually peculiar to that country. No matter 


84 These sums were available because, in the year 1952-1953, the price of 
Libya’s principal export, esparto grass—used in the manufacture of paper 
currency—rose by nearly 50 per cent. The unexpected revenues were desig- 
nated as an Exceptional Budget, most of which was apportioned among the 
provincial governments. 
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how comparable the physical problems of one country seem to 
those of another, and therefore, solvable with a little study, there 
are always other factors in extension work. The people receiving 
LAJS help must want it as well as understand why it is given 
them—for instance that it is not a give-away program, but one 
of self-help. Moreover instruction must be begun on the most 
elementary level, both for the people among whom there are 
still few real farmers, and for the government. In addition, to 
persuade the nazirates through the Joint Services that they would 
benefit from having an extension division which would reach 
many small farmers and would-be farmers is a long-term task. 


One pilot project of LAJS designed to foster the development 
of settled agricultural communities is being undertaken on 400 
hectares (1,000 acres), on the seashore near Leptis Magna. 
Close to a natural spring, simple houses are now being built 
which will provide for at least a selected few a dwelling and land 
which has already been developed. It has not yet been deter- 
mined whether the new settlers will buy, lease, or be given their 
houses and land. Nor has it been decided whether the tenants 
will be allowed to fractionalize their two hectares in accordance 
with Moslem religious law, which requires that property be 
divided among all the children, often resulting in a single olive 
tree being owned by more than 100 people. 


Of considerable interest as a rather unusual example of a 
joint FAO-LAJS/ANR venture, in collaboration with the 
Nazirate of Agriculture, is a land settlement program in Cyren- 
aica. The Ente Farms—1,860 substantial four or five room farm 
houses with ample land attached—were erected by the Italians 
in a colonization venture in the 1930’s. These farms, laid out on 
a grid pattern on the henna-red Barce plain—about thirty miles . 
long and six to ten miles wide —are in quite fertile country 
where there is considerable rain. After the Italians left Cyrenaica 
in 1939 the farms fell into disrepair but are now being rehabili- 
tated with LPDSA and LARC funds at a cost of some £300 
each. Arab families which have shown a propensity for a 
sedentary agricultural life will be settled on them. Selection of 
the families however presents considerable difficulties in view of 
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the fact that tribal loyalties are strong and are reflected in the 
government services which choose the potential settlers. In an 
effort to weed out incompetent farmers, a three-year probation- 
ary period has been established during which the farmers will 
be given, as a start, a few chickens and other animals, as well as 
small quantities of fruit trees, vegetable seeds, barley, and wheat 
from the neighboring Nazirate-FAO experimental station at 
Barce. The wise and successful exploitation of this area could 
provide the impetus for further agricultural development else- 
where. Cyrenaica has an important agricultural potential and it 
is hoped that there will be a gradual occupation of arable lands 
by settled farmers while at the same time leaving adequate graz- 
ing for the flocks of the nomads. 


It is also felt by Libyans as well as foreign technicians that 
agricultural production in the now almost non-productive areas 
could be increased substantially if the wadi beds in both Tripoli- 
tania and Cyrenaica were utilized. At present most of the wadis 
serve only as a shallow and sometimes very wide channel through 
which the jebel rains move to the sea. The water, having fallen 
off the jebel, masses below it and drives in torrents across plains 
baked as hard as concrete in the sun. With the water action of 
many years, good soil has accumulated many feet deep in these 
wadi bottoms. The soil could be brought into production if 
water, at the time of wadi action, could be held back over large 
areas and allowed to stay long enough to saturate the ground 
to the desired depth. This requires the building of several rock 
or earth dikes across a wadi as close to its head as possible in 
order that the force of accumulated water will be at its minimum 
—a principle understood and followed by the Romans. Many 
dikes are now being erected by LAJS/ANR in both Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica, with labor forces numbering well over a thousand 
men. The investment made in the dike systems, averaging 
$18-20 per acre treated, is considered by the Joint Services to be 
one of the more profitable in terms of return. LAJS/ANR has 
sought at every opportunity to increase utilization of familiar 
and available tools and power sources. As these dikes are com- 
pleted and left in the hands of the local people, it will be impera- 
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tive to remember that “improvement of agriculture in the new 
Libya must be based largely upon persuasion, inducement and 
evident advantage.” This is a tall order involving a true com- 
munication with the people: the projects should be successfully 
completed, should be close enough for them to see and want to 
emulate, and should be seen by them as relevant to their way 


of life. 


The water conservation program conducted by LAJS is cer- 
tainly one of the most important and successful facets of its work. 
However, it might be pointed out that some of the benefits real- 
ized through these activities have been canceled in part by the 
needs of Wheelus Field. Although it is certainly not the desire of 
the Field to deprive the Libyans‘of one of their scant resources, the 
fact remains that between | and 1.5 million gallons of water are 
used daily in the operation of the Air Base, and the level of the 
water table in the coastal belt is falling steadily. 


Any large-scale development of agriculture will require sub 
stantial capital investment. In Cyrenaica, which offers the great- 
est potential, the provincial administration despite its expressed 


interest has not devoted more than four per cent of the province’s 
annual budget to agriculture in any one year since Libyan inde- 
pendence. The United States does provide considerable capital 
but a certain rigidity in programing and the necessity of obtain- 
ing from Washington approval of any unscheduled activities led 
in one instance at least to the loss of a real opportunity. When 
LAJS/ANR first turned its attention to the Fezzan the provincial 
government was eager to put its entire agricultural budget at the 
disposal of LAJS if the latter would provide matching funds. 
This offer was not taken up and as a result the possibility of a 
single coordinated program went by default. 


One encouraging recent development is the creation of the 
National Agricultural Bank of Libya. It was set up with a grant 
of £500,000 from LARC and the balance of its full capitaliza- 
tion of £1 million was made available in February 1957 from 


85 United Nations, Technical Assistance Programme, The Economic and 
Social Development of Libya, op. cit., p. 28. 
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fiscal year 1956 United States development assistance funds. 
‘The Bank’s objective will be “the promotion and improvement 
of agriculture, pasturage and forestry by the provision of finan- 
cial accommodation to producers engaged in these industries, 
and by acceptance of money on deposit or current account for 
such persons.”’** The loans made will be largely subsistence loans, 
enabling the Libyan farmer who has no collateral to be the prin- 
cipal recipient. ‘The small farmers will also probably have access 
to pools of agricultural equipment financed and maintained by 
the Bank. 


Health 


Libya is a healthy land and its people are not exposed to the major 
debilitating diseases which cause so much illness in many countries. 
There is certainly sickness in Libya, but the main disease problems 
spring from poverty. Resistance to infections is impaired by the lack 
of adequate food, particularly in the case of children. Raising the 
general standard of living would result in great improvement in the 
general health without any expansion of the medical facilities. In 
launching the attack on illness in Libya, it is food rather than drugs 
which is the most effective ammunition.*" 


Although the general health picture in Libya is favorable, 
there are certain aspects, aside from those dependent on the gen- 
eral standard of living, that need attention, and these fall into 
the realm of public health. There is little that can be done in 
curative medicine in Libya—unless large foreign staffs are hired 
—until there are many Libyans trained to carry out such a pro- 
gram. The major health program is operated by LAJS. It 
includes trachoma control, a malaria and typhus program, a 
sanitation program to create and improve domestic water sup- 
plies in conjunction with sanitation facilities in public places, and 
health education activities to provide individuals, particularly 
teachers, with basic preventive medicine information. 


86 Article 6 of Royal Decree Establishing the National Agricultural Bank 
of Libya. Official Gazette of the United Kingdom of Libya, Vol. V, No. 7 
(14 Aug. 1955). 

87 United Nations, Technical Assistance Programme, The Economic and 
Social Development of Libya, op. cit., p. 91. 
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The Joint Services have a small but impressive program 
under way in several Tripolitanian towns. This takes the form of 
maternal and child health (MCH) clinics or centers which are 
run as a rule by Palestinian nurses, who also make “house” calls 
to families in many communities, of which Garian is one. 


Garian is one of the sightseeing features of Libya, chiefly because 
of the troglodytes. I don’t know how many of these people there are 
but there must be half of the population of Garian living under- 
ground. The whole place is rather hilly and of clay and the people 
have first dug an enormous hole in the ground, 40 feet across and 
20 feet deep, and then have dug a passage way diagonally from the 
earth surface to the floor of the pit. The passages are uneven, and 
dark, and sometimes a hundred feet long. When you finally get 
down on the floor of the pit, there is another, smaller pit dug in 
the center of that floor into which the rain (for remember this is in 
the jebel and there is rain) drains. Outwards, spokelike from the 
pit, lie the rooms, going back into the earth many feet and parti- 
tioned off into many apartments with barracans hanging from 
strings hung across between the walls. Sometimes there are two 
floors of rooms, the upper stories reached from ladders and stairs 
from the central pit. 


I expected all of these places to be like a perfect wine cellar—cool 
and I thought probably dank. It was just the reverse. The rooms 
are dry, despite the deep mud lying on the floor of the pit, and 
warm. The cooking is done inside the rooms, so that the smoke prob- 
lem is serious, but I guess the people are used to it. We saw no men, 
and no men went with us; the result was that the women did not 
hide themselves, nor did they have their barracans across their faces. 
They are all of course old before they should be, tattooed with a 
blue business across their cheeks and chins and between their eyes; 
the older ones have hennaed their hair—what there is left of it, 
and it sticks out from under their barracans in the most unattractive 
way... 


The resident public health nurse wanted to visit a mother and her 
five-day old baby. The baby’s cord was infected and had to be 
treated, which this young Palestinian did with alcohol and penicillin 
ointment—all in the dark practically. The baby was wrapped up 
much like the children are in the Andes—arms pinioned against 
its sides with all the swaddling. The babies must feel very secure— 
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they never seem to cry. The danger period comes for them when 
they get off the milk, and the kus-kus and chili peppers are poured 
into them. The mother we visited had already lost all her children, 
five, in infancy. 


Not only does LAJS have clinics but WHO has one as well. 
All seem to be making some headway in teaching mothers the 
essentials of caring for their children and at the same time in 
training young Libyan girls through an in-service program. This 
last is not an easy undertaking, for parents are reluctant to have 
their daughters work in public, and seldom, even if they are 
sufficiently trained to carry on in a small community without the 
attendance of the public health nurse, are they allowed to live 
alone in that community. The MCH clinics also distribute dry 
skimmed milk and when available whole milk to nursing mothers 
—these supplies coming mostly from UNICEF, but in some in- 
stances from CARE. 


The major preoccupation of LAJS is to help the Libyan 
government set up the administrative machinery necessary to 
both the federal government and provincial nazirates to carry on 
a health program. LAJS is striving to inaugurate a centralized 


system for all health activities, including the operation, building, 
and rehabilitation of hospitals and ambulatoria. Under this plan 
each province would have an administration that would even- 
tually govern the full gamut of health activities—both preventive 
and curative. It is within this framework that LAJS believes that 
Libya’s health services should be inaugurated, if efforts are not 
to be dissipated. 


This as well as other facets of the work of LAJS involves a 
building program. LAJS is constructing throughout Tripolitania 
administrative centers and hopes eventually to do likewise in the 
other provinces. However, the major capital expenditures have 
gone for latrines, cisterns, and particularly hospitals. LAJS is 
constructing new hospitals, one in Tobruk of over 200 beds, and 
a number of small cottage hospitals. Many former Italian hospi- 
tals are being rebuilt and re-equipped by LAJS, including several 


88 Letter from the author, 9 Jan. 1957. 
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wings of a 1,300-bed building in Tripoli. This latter program 
is motivated to some extent by a concern on the part of both 
LAJS and the government that these buildings—certainly part 
of Libya’s capital equipment—might become useless through 
neglect. Moreover as has already been mentioned one of the 
legacies of the Libyan government is a preoccupation with build- 
ings. A recent example of this is the 300-bed tuberculosis sani- 
torium in Cyrene, which was built by LPDSA. In view of the 
dearth of trained Libyan personnel at any level the question 
might be raised as to whether this is the best expenditure of 
funds. More emphasis upon a basic public health program 
oriented to the people themselves might pay better dividends. 


As far as the WHO program is concerned, with the few 
exceptions already mentioned and a survey made of the state of 
public health in Libya, that organization has concentrated on 
tuberculosis control and nursing education. In cooperation with 
UNICEF a mass BCG vaccination campaign to combat tubercu- 
losis was conducted throughout Libya. However, standards of 


living are so low and living conditions are so unsanitary that 
tuberculosis will continue to be a problem for many years to come. 


In order to attack the problem created by the lack of Libyan 
nurses, WHO is opening within a year a nursing school in Tripoli. 
LPDSA, LARC, and UNICEF have given WHO substantial help 
in the physical plant, repairing a former Italian building, con- 
structing a new wing, and equipping the school with both large and 
small type equipment necessary for teaching. It is planned that the 
students—all women—will receive their practical training in the 
Tripoli hospital. However, no provision has been made as yet 
for the training faculty and in the hospital itself the number of 
doctors and nurses is insufficient at present to give the students 
the necessary attention. Furthermore it will not be easy to over- 
come the social mores which severely limit the activities of women 
outside the home. This may affect both the recruitment and the 
subsequent utilization of the nurses in the hospitals. 











Education 


It is rare that a nation must contend with an educational 
problem as difficult as that which faced Libyans on their inde- 
pendence. Not only were most of the people illiterate, but also 
there were few Libyan teachers; the school buildings used by the 
Italians for themselves were in bad repair or totally destroyed, 
and were inadequate in numbers for any educational program, 
no matter how modest. 


The government of Libya and the agencies operating in the 
country had to determine, and this was not easy, where the 
emphasis should be placed: Should a large corps of teachers or 
of pupils be trained first—through the use of nationals of other 
Arabic-speaking countries? What balance in the United States 
over-all program should exist between money allotted to educa- 
tion as distinct from other fields of work—agriculture and health 
for instance? How much should the educational program be 
involved in the teaching of technical subjects, such as agriculture, 
health, handicrafts, carpentry, electricity, and mechanics? What 
form should the curriculum take in the new school system, and 
should fundamental education for Libyans in the remote villages 
be seriously considered? 


King Idris at the first session of the new Libyan parliament 
in his Speech from the Throne asserted in so far as the cur- 
riculum was concerned: 


My Government fully realizes that education is the only factor apt 
to make the nation an effective force keeping abreast with the pro- 
cession of dignified and modern civilisation; it is the beacon which 
guides the people and enables them to realize their ideals and grasp 
the effective means of progress towards perfection. The first step 
worthy of great care is to unify the curriculum of education in the 
United Kingdom of Libya on the basis of the Egyptian programmes, 
and to make its purpose clear and definite, that purpose being to 
create a good fruitful generation, straightforward in its morality, 
organized in its thinking, believing in God and loyal to its father- 
land.** 


8® Quoted in United Nations, Technical Assistance Programme, The 
Economic and Social Development of Libya, op. cit., p. 114. 
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In the following year, March 1953, Libya entered into a 
cultural agreement with Egypt*® which provided, inter alia, a 
school and university education in Egypt to any Libyan student 
of a certain standard at the expense of the Egyptian government 
—an offer not equaled by any other country, and one impossible 
to ignore or disregard. 


Since education and training are at such a low level in Libya, 
the approaches are almost infinite and embrace not only formal 
academic education and fundamental education but also techni- 
cal training of many kinds in such fields as agriculture, health, 
and handicrafts. 

TABLE IV 
INCREASE IN ENROLMENT AT ALL LEVELS OVER THE 
PAST FIVE YEARS* 


(in Tripolitania 


Enrolment 5-year Per cent 

Levels 1951-2 1956-7 Increase* Increase 
Elementary (M) 22,592 38,220 15,628 69.2 
(F 3,677 8,079 4,402 119.7 
Total: 26,269 46,299 20,030 76.2 
Preparatory 393 2,347 1,954 497.2 
Secondary 142 762 620 436.6 
Vocational 254 517 263 103.5 
Teacher Training (M 167 910 743 444.9 
(F) 88 210 129 138.6 
Total: 255 1,120 865 339.2 

Total Enrolment 

Beyond Elementary 1,044 4,746 3,702 354.6 
Total of all levels 27,313 51,045 23,732 86.9 





e 1 he phenomenally high increase in Preparatory, Secondary, and Teacher Training 
represents a gain over the relatively few enrolled in 1951-1952 due to the beginning of 
these programs in 1947 and 1950. 

Source: Figures supplied to USOM by Nazirates of Education of the three provinces. 

Despite the crying need for an adequate educational system, 


the teacher training programs have been modest in the extreme 
49 A Cultural Project Agreement Between the Government of the Egyp- 


tian Kingdom and the Government of the United Kingdom of Libya, Signed 
in Cairo, 19 Mar. 1953. 
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TABLE V 
Summary of Education Throughout Libya 1956-57 
















Type School 
by Province 


Number of Teachers 
Lib. Egyp. Other Total 








Sch. Pupils |Sch. Pupils|Sch. Pupils 












































Elementary Education 
Tripotitania 161 38220 246* 46299] 1346 
Cyrenaica 125 19280 150 24376] 962 61 14 
Fezzan Al _ 3522 
Total Elem, 327 61022187 13492 1441 745141 2437 61 22 
Preparatory and Secondary Education 
Tripolitania 
Cyrenaica 
Fezzan 
Total P&S 
Vocational Education® 
Tripolitania 517 
Cyrenaica 
Fezzan 
Total Voc. 8 1111 8 18 68 94 
Teacher Training Colleges 
Tripolitania l 910) 1 210 | 2 #41120 3 66 22 81 
Cyrenaica ] 165} 1 a 179 - -- 28 28 
Fezzan eS ee eee - - ° - - - 
Grand Total | 483 81648] 2546 389 166 sto 


Source: Figures provided to USOM by the Nazirates of Education of the three provinces. 


*Since some of the schools listed in this table are operating a double-shift - boys in one 
half day and girls in another, and since each group was counted as a school unit, the total 
number of schools is greater than given in other sources, 


° Four types — Clerical, technical, handicraft, agricultural. 
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See STS 


and have received very little assistance from the foreign aid pro- 
grams. There are two teacher training colleges for boys and girls 
in Tripolitania and two smaller ones in Cyrenaica, maintained by 
the nazirates. By 1956, five years after independence, a mere 
177 teachers, 48 of them women, were being graduated annually 
for active work in the elementary schools. Moreover none of these 
teachers, prior to the 1956 graduating class, had had more than 
eight years of schooling. The teachers are rarely over seventeen 
years old and frequently are only fourteen. This year for the first 
time graduates of the teacher training colleges have gone into the 
schoo] system. The tremendous lag in teacher training, coupled 
with the increased educational programs by which the govern- 
ment of Libya is seeking to give to every Libyan his constitutional 
right of an education, has necessitated the use of Arabic-speaking 
teachers of other nationalities. 


Two factors have militated against a rapid acceleration of 
the program: one is the position of women, to which reference 
has already been made; the other is the problem of remuneration. 
In Libya, as in most countries of the world, the teaching profes- 
sion is not in this latter respect particularly inviting. In Libya, 
new as it was five years ago, it might have been possible to 
launch a tremendous experiment in education; the scale of 
teacher salaries could have been fixed so as to induce the most 
promising young people to enter that profession. Now it is too 
late; salaries are fixed, and the most promising young men are 
headed toward the army or the police force both of which re- 
quire far less preliminary training and include such incentives as 
free clothing and food. The situation in regard to teacher train- 
ing is naturally reflected in the evolution of the school system. 
Although there has been a 76 per cent increase in elementary 
school enrolment in Tripolitania during the past five years there 
are still only some 46,000 pupils. Even more serious is the picture 
of enrolment beyond the elementary level upon which the future 
of the country depends. Only 4,700 pupils in this category—an 
increase of 354 per cent over 1951—were enrolled at the opening 
of the 1956 term. 


As far as higher education is concerned one effort has already 
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been made to provide a liberal arts course. The University of 
Libya was set up in Benghazi several years ago, following a 
survey conducted by the University of Nevada. The founding 
of the University of Libya was probably premature, there being 
so few students qualified to enter, but a move is afoot none the 
less to open a branch of the University in Tripoli for instruction 
in various scientific subjects. No arrangements have yet been 
made for a faculty. One way in which the teaching of professional 
subjects could be effected would be for LAJS to draw on the 
faculties of United States universities and colleges for the staffing, 
at least in part, of schools in Libya. At present, however, agri- 
culture is the one professional subject to which such an arrange- 
ment might be applicable. But no steps have been taken in this 
direction as yet. 


Several of the specialized agencies, as well as TAA and 
LAJS, have sent Libyan students abroad for technical training in 
such diverse subjects as agriculture, including forestry, antiquity 
restoration, public administration, medicine, audio-visual tech- 
niques, and community development. Many of these training 
schemes have been unfortunately short-lived, partly because it 
is difficult for bilateral and multilateral agencies alike to commit 
their funds for periods longer than a year, partly because many 
of the training programs last but three months to a year, and 
also because many students have been unable, owing to their 
poor educational foundation, to keep up with the work. And the 
danger is always present that many students will not want to 
return to Libya; even those who do return sometimes will not 
take the positions for which they have been trained. 


Recognizing that progress could only be made if a broad 
base were firmly established, UNESCO has devoted much of its 
attention to fundamental education. This is envisaged as being 
all-inclusive and embracing the educational needs of an entire 
community. Ideally, for instance, the women are taught basic 
home management, including child care, cooking, sewing; and 
the men shown the use of small agricultural tools and how to 
utilize the raw materials at hand to make articles for use locally 
or for the outside world. For the community as a whole there 
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may be simple academic training and instruction in basic sanita- 
tion concepts. Fundamental education is demanding, for in a 
particular social milieu those areas most in need of attention 
must be segregated, understood, and then tackled, always with 
the danger that no progress will be made for years until the 
expert is familiar with the conditions in which he works, and is 
trusted by the people. UNESCO has had in the Fezzan a fun- 
damental education program, its primary aim being to send 
trained Libyan fundamental educationalists to widely scattered — 
centers in that province. Unfortunately, in the early years, the 
Libyans were inadequately trained when they went into the field 
—UNESCO’s own admission. UNESCO would like to establish 
in Cyrenaica a school for fundamental education, fashioned 
somewhat on its school in Egypt, which could train Libyans so 
that they might enter the communities and establish and man 
the centers with more success than in the Fezzan. 


UNESCO also believes that its program can be most effec- 
tive if it uses its educational techniques to show the people how 
to exploit their natural resources because sound education is 
built on the basis of communicating skills from one generation to 
the next. In this transmission it is the opinion of UNESCO that 
the schools must play an active role, particularly the primary 
schools. 


But the primary schools at the present time are isolated to a 
great degree from the agricultural, scientific, and social needs of 
the country as well as from its political problems. Teaching is 
built for the most part on theoretical studies which equip the 
students neither to handle the practical problems they will find in 
life, nor to harness or exploit the country’s natural resources. 
UNESCO has, therefore, inaugurated, initially in Tripolitania, 
a rural school program where teaching will be focused on pro- 
duction and construction. One of the most important charac- 
teristics of these primary rural schools will be the existence of a 
farm and a workshop alongside the school. If possible handi- 
crafts will also be included in the curriculum. 


However, the teaching of handicrafts in schools is not an 
idea easily accepted in Moslem countries. Academic teaching is 
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by rote, and stems largely from the Koran. The value of a 
child’s developing creative imagination is not fully realized nor is 
it particularly desired in many countries, for this development 
can lead a child away from the accepted ways of thought. 
UNESCO has introduced the most simple handicrafts in several 
“model” kindergartens and primary schools, and LAJS has 
opened in Tripolitania a school, devoted solely to handicrafts, 
for young men. LAJS school students have become proficient in 
making many articles, on a team basis, that have already found 
a market in Libya—mostly among foreigners. In order to 
relieve the school of the commercial responsibility it has assumed 
in selling its products, a proposal is under consideration to set 
up the young artisans in cooperative businesses which could sat- 
isfy the market and the boys’ need for employment. UNESCO 
has also filled an economic need by holding classes for local 
craftsmen to improve their designs and workmanship, and ILO 
has recently completed a survey in the Fezzan as the first step 
in initiating a similar program there. 


Training in actual agricultural techniques, coupled with 
academic studies, is being carried on by both LAJS, through two 
vocational agriculture schools in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, 
and incidentally by UNESCO, through the fundamental educa- 
tion program in the Fezzan already mentioned. In many cases 
boys would not enter school solely for agricultural training as 
there is a certain stigma attached to this type of work; but an 
academic training they all consider important. The most success- 
ful fundamental education center in the Fezzan is one being 
developed physically alongside a garden plot on which peanuts 
are being grown. 


Both LAJS and ILO are operating technical and clerical 
schools, the former in Cyrenaica, the latter in Tripolitania. ILO 
received £10,000 from LARC for equipment for its school and 
recently £11,000 from LPDSA, part of which is being used for 
the construction of an electrical workshop. These schools are 
attempting to meet the desperate shortage of electricians, metal 
workers, automobile mechanics, carpenters, bookkeepers, bilin- 
gual typists, and other office workers. The gravest problem that 
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these schools face is that many of the pupils leave before com- 
pletion of their studies. It might be argued that supplying a 
starved economy with even half-trained people is a step forward, 
but if this practice continues a part at least of the raison d’étre 
of every school will have been lost. At present many students 
gain entrance upon appointment by the provincial governments 
and lack both the interest and educational qualifications. One 
step toward a solution might be to accept candidates only on the 
basis of an entrance examination. Another step might be for 
the schools to hold, in addition to the day classes, night classes 
for students who wanted to earn their living while continuing 
their studies. The LAJS school has begun such classes on a 
small scale; it is in a better position to do this because it has 
much larger resources than the ILO school. 


“Libyanizing” the staff is another problem which still has 
to be solved and it is particularly acute for ILO since it has its 
“reservations” to leave Libya by 1960. By that time the ILO 
school is supposed to be operated completely by Libyans on the 
level now being maintained by professional international tech- 
nicians. However, the prospects of this seem to be slight in view 
of the fact that after five years of operation there are but two 
Libyans equipped to teach and the twenty young men coming up 
will be adequately trained as teachers only if they remain at the 
school for another eighteen to thirty months. This is no reflection 
on the school but merely points up the fact that in a country like 
Libya programs cannot be implemented so rapidly as in other 
underdeveloped areas. 


The value and potential of audio-visual techniques in all 
fields of education have been recognized by both UNESCO and 
LAJS. It has been found that films, film strips, and posters pro- 
vide graphic and exceedingly effective ways in which to teach an 
illiterate people; and as often as possible the material is worked 
up with a particular situation in mind. The audio-visual section 
of LAJS, when requested to do so, services the agricultural, 
health, and educational activities of LAJS. Films on agricultural 
techniques which have been shown in the Tripolitanian jebel 
have had considerable success. In addition, LAJS has made 
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good progress in the “Libyanization” of its audio-visual section 
through the training of Libyans at colleges in the United States. 
It might also be noted that in this field the closest working rela- 
tionships between United Nations and United States endeavors 
have been established. 


The education of Libyans is at least free of one element that 
makes education in other underdeveloped countries a formidable 
problem: the majority of Libyans live in the coastal belt less 
than 100 miles deep, and are, therefore, more accessible to teach- 
ers who are prepared to live in those communities. But if Libyans 
are to be reached, teachers are necessary—at present Arabic- 
speaking teachers of all nationalities, and later Libyan teachers. 
But these will have to be paid for. The United States, being in a 
position to do so, might divert some of its development assistance 
and technical cooperation funds from other activities to the edu- 
cational program, and within that program more funds might 
be used for training teachers rather than for school buildings, 
which is the expenditure trend at present. 


UNESCO also might make more of a contribution if it 
geared the size of its mission to the equipment available for suc- 
cessful operations. In the standard technical assistance agree- 
ment between a host country and an international agency, Libya 
as host is bound to provide certain logistical help. But in Libya, 
as in many underdeveloped countries, this help has not been 
forthcoming to any degree, nor has UNESCO allowed in its 
budget more than $25,000 for equipment for its entire Libyan 
program. The result has been that on occasion the effectiveness 
of the staff has been diminished by the lack of supporting equip- 
ment. One solution might be to decrease the size of its mission 
and thus release additional funds for equipment. The mission 
now comprises 25 experts—the largest UNESCO has anywhere 
in the world. Another solution might be to obtain funds from 
outside sources. There are precedents for this. Some capital 
equipment such as landrovers has been provided by LPDSA and 
LARC. The latter has also recently made available to UNESCO 
$28,000 for basic equipment requirements in Libya. 


From the point of view of the government one of its main 
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problems—and one to which it is devoting much attention—is to 
develop a curriculum adapted to the particular needs of the 
country. “Libya is a State having a hereditary monarchy, its 
form is federal and its system of government is representative.”** 
As such, it should probably have for its people an educational 
course of study compatible with its system of government and 
its physical and economic characteristics. The Egyptian cur- 
riculum, now utilized, is not only directed to the needs of a 
republic, but it is also sprinkled throughout with allusions to a 
Nile Valley culture and economy. It is singularly inappropriate 
to Libya’s history and aspirations, a fact that is fortunately being 
given increasing recognition by the Libyan government. 


41 Constitution of Libya, cited above, Art. 2. 
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Finance and Administration 


_ FINANCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURES WHICH 
provide the underpinning for both the United States and the 
United Nations specialized agency programs in Libya play a 
considerable role in determining the nature and direction of the 
assistance rendered. In financial terms the United States has a 
substantial advantage over the United Nations agencies which 
have but three quarters of a million dollars at their disposal for 
Libya for 1957. 


For the year ending 30 June 1956 the distribution of United 
States development assistance funds was as follows: * 


Agriculture $ 473,000 
Water Resources 1,060,000 
Community Development 175,000 
Technical and Vocational Education 500,000 
Public Health and Environmental Sanitation 580,000 
Provincial Roads 812,000 

Agricultural Bank of Libya— 
additional capitalization 1,400,000 
Total $5,000,000 


In the unofficial chart below is given the proposed United 
States technical cooperation plan for the year ending 30 June 
957:* 


42 Figures supplied by USOM. 

48 Since there is a lag of approximately nine months in the implementa- 
tion of development assistance projects falling within the fiscal year ending 
30 June 1956, the technicians employed for the year ending 30 June 1957 
will, in effect, implement the projects of the previous fiscal year. 
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Technicians Cash Participants 
Contribution (fellowships) 


Agriculture 52 $ 60,000 8 
Agriculture Credit 3 _— — 
Education 22 402,800 , 6 
Health and Sanitation 20 52,000 2 
Audio-visual 7 10,000 4 
Community Development 2 — — 
Public Finance 3 ~- — 
Industry l = l 
LAJS Support 19 — — 

Totals 131 $524,800 21 


The 131 technicians represent about 67 per cent and the 
participants (fellowships) about three and a half per cent of the 
total of $2.4 million available for technical cooperation in United 
States fiscal year 1957. 


Basic Operational Differences 


It might be said, without undue severity, that the funds of 
the United States, totaling $9.4 million for development assist- 
ance and technical cooperation in the year ending 30 June 1957, 
are somewhat heavily directed toward construction and recon- 
struction projects as contrasted to action programs. ‘This is perhaps 
inevitable in that the development assistance funds are channeled 
through LARC, an arrangement made in United States fiscal 
year 1955 just after LARC was established, and when the first 
development assistance money was forthcoming.** The use of 
development assistance funds entirely in support of technical 
cooperation projects—the usual practice in other countries where 
United States technical assistance programs are being carried on 
—is therefore rendered impossible. However, in view of the fact 
that the “special funds” derived from the Base Agreement are 
devoted solely to capital development, it should be possible to 
release more of the development assistance money in support of 
the corollary technical cooperation projects. 





44 See Table I, p. 326. 
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LARC’s management of the development assistance funds 
is not the sole factor that determines the way that money is spent. 
Beginning in 1956, USOM was obliged to draw up individual 
project agreements for each field of activity. This is a clean-cut 
arrangément by which the controllers’ lives are made easier and 
Washington may see where the funds have gone. But it does 
impose on USOM a system that allows little flexibility for adjust- 
ing the program to evolving needs. Since LARC itself uses some 
of its funds in support of LAJS activities it also is influenced by 
the project commitments. Another factor is that financing is 
dependent on a short-term allocation, made annually by the 
United States Congress, and liable to be increased or decreased 
radically depending on that body’s outlook at a particular mo- 
ment. A long-term program is therefore almost impossible to 
put into effect. 


The relatively modest allocation to the United Nations 
specialized agencies under the Expanded Programme of Techni- 
cal Assistance—totaling $756,000 for 1957—results at least in 
part from bounds imposed by the United Nations concept of 
technical assistance. Funds are not available for development 
projects of any kind, and frequently the budget for a given coun- 
try is even inadequate to provide necessary transport. Reliance 
is placed largely on the host government to supply most of the 
logistical support. Frequently in Libya, when this support is not 
forthcoming, the United States fills the gap. Although this is 
done willingly, few of the United States personnel understand just 
why the United Nations is so limited; and some of them feel that 
technical assistance is of limited value unless accompanied by 
capital development funds. 


The only prospect of alleviating this situation, in any 
marked degree, is the Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development (SUNFED). The idea for such a Fund 
originated in 1949 and it was thought of in part as a reservoir 
into which could be funneled any money a government operating 
a bilateral foreign aid program wished to allow the United Na- 
tions to administer. Its principal objective was the provision of 
funds designed to create the pre-conditions for the productive 
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employment of private capital—that is, projects in health, edu- 

cation, communications, power, irrigation, and other public 

works. However, the continued opposition of the major con- 
tributors makes the creation of SUNFED unlikely for some years 
at best. 


Another problem which faces the United Nations and not 

the United States is the fact that the United Nations programs 

are carried out by a number of independent specialized agencies. 

These programs are synchronized in so far as possible by the 

United Nations Technical Assistance Board (TAB).*° They are 

financed out of a general fund held by TAB, the total amount of 

which is determined each year at a “pledging conference” parti- 

cipated in by all states members of the United Nations or of the 

specialized agencies. Each applicant country submits through a 

TAB Resident Representative a program of activities which it 

would like to have carried out. This “country programing” 

forms the basis for subsequent activities by the various agencies 

in that country, although it might be pointed out that the per- 

centage of TAB funds allotted to each agency for its program in 

each country remains fairly constant from year to year. Although 

it is any government’s prerogative to ask for modifications it 

rarely does so. Once the percentages have been determined the 

. agencies are reluctant to have them altered and thus a degree of 
inflexibility creeps into the over-all country program. 


Furthermore in many instances the funds available to an 
agency have not been spent by the end of the fiscal year. These 
are retained by the agency and are sometimes used for projects 
other than those for which they were originally intended. If the 
unspent funds were to revert to a pool to be used at the discre- 
tion of the Resident Representative, the government’s general 
economic development program might be more effectively im- 
plemented. An additional element that influences country pro- 


45 TAB is composed of an Executive Chairman and the executive heads 
of the eight participating organizations—-UN, ILO, FAO, UNESCO, WHO 
ICAO, ITU. and WMO, as well as representatives of the International 
Bank and International Monetary Fund which are not recipients of Ex- 
panded Programme funds. It is responsible for the day-to-day operation 
of the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 
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graming is the fact that agencies also have their own independent 
programs financed out of their own resources and thus complete 
coordination cannot be achieved through TAB. 


The impact of both United Nations and United States tech- 
nicians is determined in some measure by the kind of relation- 
ships they have with the Libyans themselves. The United Nations 
agencies have always, because they have no funds to do other- 
wise, expected their people when going to a country to find their 
own housing, and in general to rely on their own ingenuity in 
setting themselves up. This inevitably results in a network of 
personal contacts between United Nations personnel and the 
people of the host country. 


The United States operates in a very different fashion. The 
most exacting and meticulous arrangements are made in advance 
for the provision of houses, fully furnished and equipped, and a 
large weight allowance is given for the shipping from the United 
States of household and personal belongings. Every citizen of 
the United States employed by it in Libya is given immunity 
from import duties, and may buy his gasoline, liquor, and auto- 
mobiles duty free. In addition the facilities of Wheelus Air Field 
provide United States families with the clothing and food to 
which they are accustomed. The general standard of living is in 
most cases far above that which the personnel would enjoy in 
the United States—a fact of which they are all very much aware 
and do not take for granted. But this standard is one that tends 
to segregate the United States community from both the Libyan 
people and Unite} Nations personnel, except for purely business 
contacts. The barriers thus created do a real disservice to the 
United States technical assistance program. 


Another advantage in terms of effectiveness of operation 
which the United Nations specialized agencies have over the 
United States is that the former can draw on almost every coun- 
try in the world for their staffs. ‘This provides a wide range of 
choice with regard to qualifications, languages, and availability. 
In many parts of the world political and economic conditions 
and the reputation of the United Nations make employment with 
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it highly desirable. The United States on the other hand relies 
for the most part on its own nationals. This means that it is not 
always in a position to find qualified experts and even when it 
does it is unlikely that they will have language qualifications or 
familiarity with the country in which they are to work. 


In the United States the majority of people between the 
ages of 20 and 50 have settled into positions in an economy 
which is reasonably prosperous and secure and are not particu- 
larly anxious to live abroad in unfamiliar surroundings even 
when provided with a “hardship allowance.” As a result, many 
United States technicians tend to lack the adaptability to their 
surroundings, the energy, and the imagination required. On the 
other hand the United States does have an advantage over the 
United Nations in the fact that it can hire its technicians on two 
and a half year contracts, as against one year for the United 
Nations. 

Working arrangements between the United Nations family 
on the one hand and USOM on the other, are inevitably condi- 
tioned to some extent by the imbalance between their respective 
resources. These relationships are in no way formalized but de- 
pend upon the initiative of the individuals concerned. There is 
sometimes, as has been pointed out, a tendency for the United 
Nations to ask of the United States logistical support and con- 
versely the United States often draws upon the United Nations 
reservoir of experts. In some cases when technicians from both 
groups participate in specific projects a team spirit develops. In 
other cases there have been mutual recriminations, each side 
claiming that the other has taken credit where it was not due. 
Where United Nations and United States experts work side by 
side but in different capacities it is often difficult to distinguish 
which organization is responsible for what part of the work. By 
and large, however, in Libya the activities of the two bodies are 
complementary and the working relations are unusually satisfac- 
tory considering the scale of the two programs. 


Coordination 
Capital development as well as technical assistance pro- 
grams, no matter how they are financed, require some coordina- 
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tion. At the present moment all the development and technical 
assistance agencies are autonomous, either because their inde- 
pendence was established by statute or because they are operat- 
ing under special agreements giving them substantial independ- 
ence. Persuasion is actually the only tool now at the command 
of anyone working toward coordination, and there is probably 
little likelihood that a single organ can be set up with enough 
authority to control expenditures. 


TABLE VI 
REPRESENTATION ON DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES 
Key: C-M=Chairman and Member; M=Member; A=Adviser; 
O=Observer; |. M—O=Member and Observer. 


LARC 
Dev. Tech. LPDSA 
Council LARC Cmttes. Bd.of Dir. LFC 


Ministry of Finance C-M C-M C-M C-M — 
Ministry of National 


Economy M M M — C-M 
Ministry (Other) O — feos ai 
USOM A M M O - 
UNTAB A O M O A 
LPDSA O O M — — 
LARC O — — O ~- 
Nat. Bank of Libya M-O ~- -~ -— -—— 
Nat. Agric. Bank M-O _- -- — — 
LFC O -—~ -- -- — 
Prov. Admns. 

Tripolitania O O M O ~- 

Cyrenaica O Oo M O —- 

Fezzan O O M O ~- 
Other Contributing 

Governments - M — M M 


The fact that no powerful and centralized coordinating 
machinery exists does not mean, however, that the problem has 
not been one of prime concern since Libya’s independence. 
Early on, the Libyan government established an Economic Plan- 
ning Committee composed of high-level government officials, 
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with observers from outside agencies, which passed upon and to 
some extent coordinated the LPDSA and United Nations techni- 
cal assistance programs. It did little real planning, however, 
partly because it had no executive staff, and in June 1956 the 
Committee was replaced by a Development Council,*’ which 
has considerable latitude of action in the economic field. Since 
the Development Council is a newly established body, only the 
future will tell how it will function. It does have the support of 
all the major development agencies in Libya and has two main 
responsibilities which have been defined by the Council of Min- 
isters: 


1) Maintaining a central economic reporting service to (a) as- 
semble basic information concerning Libya’s physical and hu- 
man resources, its income and production, and the various 
factors and problems affecting economic development; and (b) 
prepare analytical studies and recommendations for the guidance 
of all development agencies. 


2) Preparing development targets initially, and ultimately a com- 
prehensive development program based on an assessment of 
(a) Libya’s resources and potentialities, and (b) the aid, finan- 
cial and technical, likely to be forthcoming in the future with 
the objectives of raising standards of productivity and of living 
by the joint efforts of the Libyan people and their friends and 
achieving a viable economy in the shortest practicable time. 


Some people believe that the Development Council should 
function as an executive organ, with all the development funds 
under its control. However, neither the government nor LARC 
and LPDSA are seriously considering this at the present time. 


As far as the Libyan government is concerned the absence 
of any single comprehensive statement of development require- 
ments has possibly made it easier to launch appeals for addi- 
tional allotments from interested parties. Until a clearly defined 
role is determined, the Council will probably function as a re- 
search and review organ. When it prepares an over-all economic 
plan as provided in its terms of reference there is no guarantee 


4¢ For the structure of the Development Council, see p. 374. 
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that the agencies will adopt it as a guide or even as a firm frame- 
work into which their own efforts will be fitted. This would de- 
pend both upon the soundness of the scheme and on its endorse- 
ment by the Council of Ministers. 


The Development Council could become the organ for 
which all the development agencies agree there is a need, if the 
scope of its authority could be determined. It has, however, as yet 
a modest budget and limited staff and although created by a 
decision of the Council of Ministers it remains an indeterminate 
legal entity. However, the Libyan members of both LARC and 
LPDSA have a controlling vote in those agencies and would be 
bound to observe any decision of the Council which the Council 
of Ministers had endorsed; the Development Council, therefore, 
has a powerful weapon in reserve on issues of major importance. 


In the meantime, with the establishment of LARC, machin- 
ery came into existence which provided a degree of coordination 
between agencies. Its sub-committees brought together the ex- 
perts of USOM, TAB, and of the provincial and federal authori- 
ties in the main sectors of the development program and all 
projects submitted for LARC financing have to pass through 
these technical committees before consideration at a higher level 
in the Commission. However, it must be emphasized that LARC 
is not in a position to assume a comprehensive role for it does 
not handle all the development funds available in Libya, nor 
does it have any responsibility in this respect for programs of tech- 
nical assistance, whether bilateral or international. The fact that 
many of those responsible for economic development work in 
Libya participate in the meetings of the majority of the agencies 
concerned,*’ serves to ensure an exchange of information and a 
degree of coordination which are not yet reached in many other 
underdeveloped countries. This ready availability of information 
on the activities of each agency is a not inconsiderable step along 
the path to more adequate coordination. It will be seen, how- 
ever, that it is the Development Council which has the most 
comprehensive participation and it does have the responsibility 
to review programs both of financing and of technical assistance. 


47 See Table VI, p. 374. 
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The Future of the Libyan Experiment 


T= United Kingdom of Libya is today a laboratory. Experi- 
mentation is taking place there in fields yet little explored— 
in the rendering of economic and technical assistance to the peo- 
ple of an underdeveloped country, and in the case of Libya to 
a country that has a minimum of natural endowments for ex- 
ploitation. The concept of applying modern economic, scientific, 
and cultural techniques to raise the standard of living of an un- 
derdeveloped country is one of the most exciting ideas advanced 
in our century. In Libya today there are hundreds of test tubes 
—each project in education, agriculture, or health is conducted 
in circumstances that make progress difficult to see and the ter- 
mination of a particular experiment sometimes inconclusive. But 
a start has been made and a good one, under conditions that are 
extreme even for an underdeveloped country. 


In the Libyan laboratory one thing is certain. The partici- 
pating countries and agencies, having made a substantial begin- 
ning, must adopt a long-range attitude toward the experiments. 
It is only in their continuation—for at least a whole generation 
—that there can be effected in Libya the necessary conditions 
for that country to take over and manage all of the affairs in 
what the agencies hope will be, 30 years hence, a country able 
to realize the full benefits of freedom and independence. 


Nor is it only in the interest of Libya that a substantial pro- 
gram be continued there; through these experiments lessons in 
success and failure will be available for application to other 
areas of the world where the obstacles are almost as great as 
those in Libya. It remains to be seen whether the weight of 
economic and technical assistance can compress the evolutionary 
time span of Libya into a single generation—whether several 
millennia usually necessary to normal growth can be bypassed. 
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But ultimately of course Libya’s progress will depend on its 
greatest natural resource—the latent power of its people. This 
power, despite the inhibiting factors inherent in Koranic tradi- 
tion, is manifested in their understanding of the innovations 
that will make for them a better way of life. T. E. Lawrence 
once said of the Arabs: 


Common rumour makes them as unchanging as the desert in which 
they live; but more often they show themselves singularly recep- 
tive, very open to useful innovations. Their few vested interests 
make it simple for them to change their ways; but even so it is 
astonishing to find how whole-heartedly they adopt an invention 
fitted to their life.** 


This is no less true of the Libyans. 


Also, in their striving for economic and political stature, 
Libyans are free of a severe handicap under which other Arabic- 
speaking peoples labor—they are not burdened and blinded by 
the prejudice and passion that sometimes accompany intense na- 
tionalism. As a Arab nation, Libya is naturally sympathetic to 
the Arab causes of nationalism and independence. However, 
Libya realizes that its first and foremost task for survival is in 
building a sound economy and an efficient government which will 
be reflected in a gradual improvement of the standard of living 
of the Libyan people, and that its total resources and energies 
must be directed toward these goals. When it speaks on inter- 
national affairs, it does so through its United Nations membership 
and does not waste its valuable resources and energies by becom- 
ing involved in external power politics. The real import of all 
this is that Libya has a better opportunity than its neighbors to 
develop a policy for the entire sweep of its activities, which al- 
though Arabic in character will be free of the antipathies which 
now mar so much Arabic effort. 





48 Introduction by T. E. Lawrence to Charles M. Doughty, Travels in 
Arabia Deserta (New York, Random House, 1921), p. 25. 
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